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The art of agriculture is probably the first art developed by the 
human race. There are no written records of the beginnings of field 
and animal husbandry, but the indirect records of anthropology and 
archaeology furnish indisputable evidence that there was a fairly highly 
developed agriculture in Europe shortly after the last glaciation and 
long before the development of a written language. Animals were 
domesticated and plants were cultivated and harvested for food, and 
in many instances these plants had been so altered by selection and cul- 
tivation that they resembled much more closely those plants which are 
cultivated at the present time than the wild ancestral forms, thus in- 
dicating that hundreds and probably thousands of years had elapsed 
since they had been selected as the more promising forms of plant life 
to serve as food for man. 

Scientific agriculture in contrast to practical agriculture is in its 
infancy. Less than a hundred years ago Liebig in Germany and Lawes 
and Gilbert in England were formulating the principles which underlie 
the scientific agriculture of today. During the comparatively brief 
period since 1840 agriculture has made tremendous forward strides. 
The seemingly impossible has in many instances been accomplished. 
Dr. Farrell' in his Sigma Xi address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science very aptly pointed out how scientific agri- 
culture had transformed the “Great American Desert” of a hundred 
years ago into one of the greatest agricultural regions of the world. 
It was my lot to be born on a frontier farm well within this “desert” 
area. In those days crop failure was succeeded by crop failure, whereas 
today crop failure is almost unknown and the region is one of the better 


' Farrell, F.D. A desert becomesa garden. Sigma Xi Quarterly, 1926,14: 13. 
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agricultural sections of Nebraska. Improved varieties of agricultural 
plants and improved methods of tillage and crop rotations account for 
the difference. Only a few decades ago the suggestion that corn could 
be profitably grown in Minnesota would have called forth a storm of 
derision, but the scientist continued his studies in plant breeding and 
selection so that today Minnesota grows over four million acres of 
maize, and the limit for profitable corn production has been pushed 
farther and farther north until it is now approaching or perhaps has 
already crossed the Canadian boundary. Those obstacles which appear 
insurmountable to the untrained mind often are developed by the 
scientist into highways of progress. My excuse for drawing these 
analogies from the field of agriculture lies in the fact that agriculture 
and home economics are associated in many of our educational institu- 
tions, and through the Purnell Act will become more closely associated 
in our agricultural experiment stations. We may expect that some- 
what the same forces which have influenced the sciences of field and 
animal husbandry may play important réles in the science of home- 
making. 

We can accordingly ask what forces have made the agriculture of 
today different from the agriculture of two or three hundred years ago. 
The answer as I see it is that a corps of devoted workers have focused 
all available scientific information on the problems of agriculture, that 
regardless of the source of the new scientific fact or theory, whether 
it originates in a laboratory devoted to the study of “pure” physics, or 
of chemistry, or of genetics, or whether it originates in one of the agri- 
cultural research stations, those principles which apply to agricultural 
problems are sooner or later incorporated in our agricultural practices. 
The same forces must now be in turn focused upon the problems of 
homemaking. 

Our agricultural colleges and experiment stations began with a very 
few devoted teachers and workers and a very few departments. As the 
problems in agriculture have become more complex and involved, there 
has resulted a greater and greater degree of specialization within the 
colleges and experiment stations, with a general tendency toward a 
more scientific attack upon the fundamental bases which underlie agri- 
cultural practices, rather than merely recording superficial observations 


' or making progress through the “trial and error” method of experi- 


mentation. To some it may appear as though the pendulum has swung 
to the opposite extreme and that practical research, research which can 
be immediately available to the farmer. is being neglected. My belief, 
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however, is that the benefits which will arise from a solution of certain 
of the fundamental principles underlying the science of agriculture will 
in the long run more than compensate for what may at the present 
moment appear to be only a theoretical investigation. 

The same forces which have broadened and intensified the teaching 
and research in the field of agriculture will, I believe, broaden and in- 
tensify the teaching and research in the field of homemaking. The ex- 
pansion of the one subject matter division which we now call “home eco- 
nomics” into a number of interrelated subject matter divisions appears 
to me to be inevitable if we are to judge from the development which 
has taken place in agriculture and engineering. At the present time 
this may appear to some to be an undesirable development, but judging 
from the past such a specialization has certainly been of benefit to agri- 
culture and engineering. 

In the teaching and research problems of homemaking, chemistry is 
playing an important part and must play a more important part in the 
future. When we realize that the food that we eat, the clothes that 
we wear, the homes that we live in, the furnishings that are in these 
homes, and even the human body itself are composed entirely of chemi- 
cal compounds, we begin to realize the tremendous importance of 
chemical knowledge to human welfare. 

In the problems of our food supply alone there are still innumerable 
problems. Only a beginning has been made. I do not believe that 
I am exaggerating when I say that more money and more effort have 
been spent and are being spent in our public institutions upon the study 
of the feeding problems involving farm animals that have been spent or 
are being spent upon similar problems of human nutrition. It is only 
within the last few years that those problems have begun to receive 
anywhere near adequate attention. 

Many of us fail to realize the importance of these problems. Here in 
America we are so fortunate that a very small fraction of our population 
actually feels the pinch of hunger, but taking the world as a whole the 
situation is far from satisfactory. The population of the world is in- 
creasing at an enormous rate and has doubled within the last hundred 
years. If the present rate of population growth continues for another 
hundred years, we shall find our present world population of approxi- 
mately 1700 millions has become 5200 millions, and the world will be 
saturated with people—saturated to the extent that the arable lands 
will be used to their utmost capacity in order to feed the great masses 
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of people. What will happen to the American standard of living when 
that time comes is an unanswerable problem, but certainly for the 
average family, there will be a more restricted dietary than at present. 

In all probability the human race will have to make more complete 
use of the cereal grains as a source of human food and depend less upon 
farm animals for our protein supply. Trowbridge* has pointed out that 
the average acre will produce about 1960 pounds of corn and that if the 
corn is fed to swine, it will produce 289 pounds of pork, of which 214 
pounds is fit for human consumption, and this 214 pounds of pork will 
contain 19.9 pounds of protein and 116 pounds of fat. There has been a 
loss of 184 pounds or more than 90 per cent of the protein, a loss of 1360 
pounds of carbohydrates, and a gain of only 18 pounds of fat in convert- 
ing the corn into pork. Only 16.2 per cent of the digestible nutrients of 
the corn has been returned as human food. The figures are essentially 
the same when the calculations are made for beef cattle feeding. 

The food problem is acute in many sections of Europe and of Asia 
at the present time. No one can prophesy when it will become acute 
in America, but before it becomes acute here, we should have much more 
complete information than we now possess as to the adequacy of the 
cereal grains as a source of protein for man, how they can be most ad- 
vantageously combined to secure the best balanced diet for minimum 
cost and labor, how they can be prepared in palatable and varied forms, 
by what methods the vitamins may be retained in an active condition, 
and a host of other problems which will arise as a necessary corollary 
of these researches. 

A food product is perishable more or less in proportion to the amount 
of water which it contains. The freight charges on this water are a 
source of much economic waste; in the case of a shipment of vegetables 
usually more than 80 per cent of the charges is paid to transport the 
water and less than 20 per cent is actually needed to transport the avail- 
able food materials. The day will surely arrive when a greater and 
greater proportion of our vegetable supply in the larger cities will be de- 
rived from desiccated products, thus eliminating not only the cost of 
transporting water, but also the enormous losses which now occur 
through spoilage during shipment or storage. The problems involved 
in rehydrating such dessicated products and in preparing them for the 


’ table are decidedly different from those involved in the cooking of fresh 


2 East, E. M. Mankind at the crossroads. New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1923. 
* Trowbridge, P. F. The meat problem. J. Assoc. Offic. Agr. Chem., 1920, 4: 311. 
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vegetables and furnish a field for an extended series of important inves- 
tigations. The sciences of physical and colloid chemistry will be useful 
adjuncts in the solution of these problems. 

In the study of textiles there is an almost virgin field. Our scientific 
knowledge of the best methods for the preparation, treatment, cleaning, 
and preservation of vegetable and animal fibers is almost wholly lack- 
ing. Empirical methods have been developed, but the proof that these 
are the best methods is in most instances not forthcoming. The re- 
cent demonstrations here at the University of Minnesota‘ that a 1 per 
cent sodium carbonate solution will remove approximately 30 per cent 
of the sulphur from wool fiber without appreciably altering the tensile 
strength of the fibers or producing any measurable evidence of injury 
points either to the inadequacy of our methods of testing or to our lack 
of fundamental knowledge as to the structure of the proteins of the wool. 

There is a widespread belief that certain dyestuffs will “rot the fibers,” 
but I have looked in vain for any exact chemical investigation which 
points out the successive changes in the fiber due to the action of any 
specific dyestuff. An entire series of studies could well be planned to 
cover the problems involved in changes which take place when fibers 
pass through the dye bath, and the subsequent changes which they 
undergo after the dyestuff has been fixed upon the fibers. 

There appears to be good evidence for assuming that the ability of a 
fiber to absorb and retain a fairly large amount of water is directly 
associated with the properties which collectively we call the “life” of 
the fiber. The influence of the various mechanical and chemical treat- 
ments to which fibers are ordinarily subjected upon this water-fiber 
equilibrium would be an extremely important study. 

In textile problems such as those which I have noted, the technic 
of the physical and the colloid chemist will be indispensable. 

And so one might continue to enumerate similar problems in most of 
the subject matter groups included in the field of home economics, 
problems which in themselves are in a considerable part chemical prob- 
lems but which have not been as yet extensively investigated in our 
chemical laboratories. But it is not the purpose of this paper to point 
out problems. It will suffice if I can demonstrate how closely the science 
of chemistry is interwoven in the problems of homemaking. I have 
made no suggestion, nor do I intend to make any suggestion, as to what 


« Anderson, Hildure. The effect of the sulphur content upon the tensile strength of wool 
yarn. Master of Science Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1925. 
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group or subject matter division should supply the workers to under- 
take the solution of such problems as I have noted. The essential 
thing is to see the problem and to solve it. Science does not recognize 
administrational boundaries. Our college and experiment station divi- 
sions or departments are solely administrative units, and while they 
appear to be necessary for administrational purposes, they have in 
many instances acted as a barrier to fundamental scientific progress. 
The problems should be attacked by that group of workers who are the 
best trained for the solution of the particular problem and in that sub- 
ject matter division where the necessary physical equipment is avail- 
able. Seeing a problem is one thing, visualizing the methods by which 
a problem may be solved is an entirely different thing. The project 
statement should bear evidence not only that the problem exists, but 
that a possible method of its solution has been thought out. In these 
days of greater and greater specialization in science the spirit of coopera- 
tion is entering more and more into our experiment station work. A 
number of our larger projects in the experiment station here at Min- 
nesota involve workers from four or five different administrational units, 
and since that spirit of cooperation has been developed our scientific 
output has increased many fold. 

In order to cooperate, however, the different workers must speak the 
same language. True cooperative research means that all of the people 
concerned are contributing their maximum toward the solution of the 
problem, and this is only possible when each cooperator can understand 
the scientific viewpoint of the other collaborators. Because of the 
fact that so many of the research problems in home economics involve 
chemical considerations, it is important that chemistry should have an 
important place in a home economics curriculum. The staff of the di- 
visions of home economics have a duty in assisting the departments of 
chemistry to impress upon the students the importance of the sub- 
ject to the science of homemaking. It appears to be the general rule 
that the students majoring in home economics who have just completed 
a course in chemistry are willing and anxious to sell their textbooks to 
the incoming group. They do not appreciate the fact that they should 
retain these books as reference volumes which will be useful in their 


. later courses of foods and cookery, or of textiles. The instructor in 


chemistry can do relatively little to change this attitude on the part of 
the student, but their advisors in home economics can do much. 

The teachers of chemistry also have an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility. In order to fix in the students’ mind the relationship of chemis- 
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try in the field of the students’ major interest, the instructor must appeal 
to the professional spirit of the student by drawing a certain amount 
of the illustrations in the chemical courses from subjects which lie well 
within the field of home economics. Such a selection of illustrative 
material will appeal not only to those students who are majoring in 
home economics but also to many of the students who are electing 
chemistry in an arts course. This means that the chemistry instructor 
in courses required of home economics students should have a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the work and the viewpoint of the workers in 
the division of home economics and at least a speaking acquaintance with 
the subject matter of those groups in home economics for which chemis- 
try is a prerequisite. In courses of organic chemistry, particular em- 
phasis should be laid upon the chemistry of the fats, carbohydrates, 
and proteins for it is mainly with those three groups of compounds 
that the problems of foods, nutrition, and textiles are concerned. 

The scientific study of homemaking is just beginning. It will un- 
doubtedly develop its own problems and its own technic for their solu- 
tion, but the tools which it must use will in a large measure be derived 
from those basic sciences which underlie all natural phenomena, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, and I believe that I can speak for the 
chemists in assuring you of our maximum of cooperation and encour- 
agement in your efforts to transform an art into a science. 


WHAT CAN THE HOUSEWIFE DO TO HELP THE COLLEGE?! 


MRS, FLORENCE BUSSE SMITH 
Formerly Head of the Foods and Nutrition Department, Iowa State College 


The attitude of the housewife toward the college is changing along 
with the other changes which are coming so quickly in these days. I 
believe there are two reasons for this. The vision of service has caught 
the college and it has reached out in many ways to help the housewife. 
She, receiving an answer to her perplexing problems, has appreciated 
what was being done for her. The extension service, publicity of all 
kinds, the radio, the trained woman in the home economics business field, 
and many other factors have all contributed to the development of the 
friendlier feeling. 


1 Paper presented June, 1926, at the Homemakers Section, Minneapolis meeting, 
American Home Economics Association. 
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The other reason for the change in attitude has been the far-reaching 
effect of home economics education. The enrollment in the home 
economics division of one college has increased almost 800 per cent in 
a decade and other institutions would show comparable figures, I am 
sure. Home economics has also had some influence in secondary schools 
throughout the country, where from 1910 to 1924 the total enrollment is 
estimated to have increased 951 per cent. This increased educational 
development is bound to have its effect on the women who enter the pro- 
fession of homemaking. Even if in every case the woman may not have 
been especially trained for her task, at least she has come with an open 
mind, a willingness to learn. 

When we consider the question with which we are here concerned, 
“What can the home economics trained housewife do to help the college?”’ 
we can be sure of her interest in our program of work. There are various 
avenues of service open to her. Every college needs friends, women of 
fine influential type, who through their sympathy and understanding 
and vision can make contacts with women’s clubs and farm organiza- 
tions, exert legislative influence, or interest wealthy friends. Such 
women, through their enthusiasm, bring inspiration. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the college with wise friends. The home economics division needs 
influential women with home economics training who will give more 
intelligent analysis to its problems. 

Perhaps the greatest service which the home economics woman has 
given is her leadership in her community, especially where home problems 
are concerned. Because of her experience with the college, she knows 
where to find helpful material, whom to ask for information on the 
basis of which there may be set up in the community a nucleus of home 
economics education. Under her leadership, lessons are introduced in 
home canning, in child training and care, in short cuts in sewing, in 
nutrition classes, and in home management. This is a splendid service, 
for with so few extens‘on leaders the opportunities for individual com- 
munities to receive help from them are not great. Is it too much to ask 
that the home economics graduate be the leader of this work in her com- 
munity? That through her interest and effort the best be brought from 
the college to her community? 
_. More and more the home should become the !aboratory for home 

economics research, especially for those problems concerned with house- 
hold administration and perhaps child care and training. It will be 
necessary for the college to lead in planning the problems and this 
preparatory work should be carefully done. If the research worker at the 
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college should come to me and say, “I need your help in some food budget 
studies; here is the record sheet all carefully planned; you are a college 
woman, you know the worthlessness of poorly kept and inaccurate 
records; your records will help us in obtaining reliable statistics,” I 
should feel a great satisfaction in compiling in my home laboratory 
material for scientific use. I should want to feel, however, that the direc- 
tor of the project at the college had thought through her whole plan 
carefully. The busy housewife has too many demands made on her to 
lose time in ill-directed effort. I feel that this great force of interest and 
training, all of which would be so willingly enrolled for research studies 
is a great challenge to the college. Not only will many valuable data be 
made available through this force but from it will come a greater spirit of 
mutual interest between college and home. 

The home economics trained woman can be a dynamic example of the 
benefits of her special training. The standard she sets in her own home 
may help to bring up the standards of her community. The college 
needs the homemakers. She who is trained has learned how things are 
done, and gives to educational energies her sympathetic interest. 

It must be remembered that she is a professional woman. She must 
continue her contacts with sources of information if her knowledge is to 
stay and grow. She reads the JoURNAL oF Home Economics not only 
for ‘nspirational material which will help her to “‘see through” the tasks 
that are hers, but for new information; she is interested in the discovery 
of a new vitamin; new developments in home economics please her. She 
comes to the home economics meetings not only for the opportunity of 
making contacts, but to select from the program the papers and the talks 
whose subjects which will enlarge her appreciations and knowledge. 
Because of this she will stand for liberalizing the facts learned in research 
laboratories. She will avoid prejudice and turn the interpreted material 
into a living creative current running in cooperation with the college in 
thought and feeling. She will not pass unfair judgment on the efforts 
of the college but will try to understand them and apply all that makes 
for better health and better living. She will realize that fixed ideas are 
useless; that she must ever remain a student not only striving to keep 
abreast of developments in her subject, but also analyzing her own 
problems and making her own applications. 

T’rom the questions that arise in her own house she, by seeking informa- 
tion from the college, may suggest research problems for the college. 
For example, take a question which suggested itself to me as I prepared 
my meal a few weeks ago and which, if it has not already been answered, 
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should be studied for the housewife’s good; perhaps by the home eco- 
nomics division and the bacteriology department in cooperation. 

Most housewives now find it cheaper to buy nut meats ready shel!ed 
and do not wash the meats before using them in cookies, candies, and 
salads. Is this dangerous? I should like to see this answered by a 
bacteriological examination of nuts from the regular service store, the 
self-service store, and the small store where nuts are sold less frequently 
with consequent small turnover, and the candy store. I should also 
like to know how the different kinds of nuts commonly used compare in 
this respect. When nuts seem to have small bits of mold on them, should 
the housewife be encouraged to destroy them or could they be used after 
some special treatment? Are home-cracked nut meats better because 
they are cleaner? Great quantities of nuts are now regularly consumed 
in our homes. Standards for purchase and preparation suggested from 
the research departments of the college would be most timely. 

Many problems of like nature suggest themselves. The homemaker 
will continue to discover what is fresh and vital in whatever guise it may 
appear and will use it. She will encourage the discovery of facts which 
make for human betterment. She will realize that her home is a personal 
matter, that like music, like religion, it embodies ideals and strivings and 
she will try to make it an expression of her best self. The experiences 
of each day are apparently insignificant. But she knows that from these 
small fibers she is weaving the fabric of that which she loves best—her 
home. 

We homemakers believe in home economics education. We know 
that it is here to stay and to grow. We appreciate the constant help its 
training gives to our daily task. So if we can be of any help and inspira- 
tion in vitalizing home economics education, we beg the opportunity to 
serve. We believe in our profession. As members of it we come to the 
college for knowledge, for facts which we can interpret for our homes 
and communities. We offer to the departments of research in the col- 
lege the use of our home laboratories promising our best efforts to report 
the results of our experiments accurately. We pledge our sympathetic 
understanding, our best thought, and assure them of our desire to prove 
the worth of what we have learned and our eagerness to know the facts 


that they have still to discover for us. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUR TRADE 


DAVID C. MILLS 


General Director, National Association of the Fur Industry 


There is still adventure enough and to spare and in great variety in 
the fur trade of this day and generation. True, the American Indian 
is not the obstreperous person he once was, nor is the frontiersman the 
picturesque character, dear to the motion picture audience, with fringe 
on his panties and a remarkably unfailing jug always ready, no matter 
how far he may be from the source of supply. Still, one may freeze 
one’s feet or get one’s throat cut without too great an effort in any one 
of many countries where the fur trader goes in quest of pelts. 

Three times “Scotty” Smith, fur trader, has crossed this continent 
north of the Arctic circle, from Baffin Land to the Bering Sea. On one 
trip he broke through the snow near Point Barrow and discovered an 
Alaskan oil field by simply stepping on it. Then he spent seven years in 
Siberia, most of the time at the mouth of the Lena River, prospecting, 
trading in furs, and dodging Soviet agents, who eventually stole his dog- 
team, burned his cabin, confiscated everything else, and forced him to 
leave the country. Once he was before a firing squad but some official 
spoiled the party by ordering him released. Last summer he was at 
Point Barrow on his third visit, guiding a scientific expedition. 

Mr. Smith is mentioned as typical of the adventurous spirits whose 
lives are spent and frequently lost in the quest for fur. One finds them 
everywhere. Christians, Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Parsees, Con- 
fucians, all religions and all races, or nearly all, enter the ranks of the fur 
trade; some of them unmitigated rascals, some of them intelligent and 
upright gentlemen, but all of them restless, self-sufficient, and impatient 
of the restraint of life in the city. 

Most of them are in the trade for business first and for its sporting 
chances next, but in many cases these motives are reversed. Mr. Hal G. 
Evarts, noted sportsman and author, trapped for three winters at the 
base of Mt. McKinley in Alaska to “learn the business from the inside.” 
He learned a great deal that has been of interest to his readers. Captain 
James Critchell-Bullock, Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society, spent 
last winter trapping white fox and wolves on the Barren Grounds, fifty 
miles north of timber line to the eastward of Great Slave Lake. Mr. 
Charles Sheldon, naturalist, big game hunter, and fortunate possessor of 
one of the best libraries in the world on hunting, fishing, and trapping, has 
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also trapped and traded furs north of the Arctic circle. The hard, rugged 
life in the open has a powerful appeal to adventurous spirits, but men of 
culture do not often stay in it long. The lack of intellectual companion- 
ship is unbearable. While the fur buyer has a chance to get back to 
civilization from time to time, the trapper seldom gets nearer than the 
outposts of civilization, some backwoods town. 

The difficulties of travel and transportation are gradually being 
reduced. A railroad has been built well into the Kyber Pass and com- 
petes with the camel caravans from Afghanistan to India. Camel cara- 
vans still carry many of the furs over the weary distance of eight hundred 
miles from Urga, in the Gobi Desert, to Kalgan, the nearest railroad ter- 
minal, and take six weeks for the journey, but it has recently been done 
in two days by motor, in spite of roads that are unspeakably rough. 
Nevertheless, between the Soviet government, the brigands, and the 
Chinese war lords there is as much of delightful uncertainty to be found 
by the fur buyer looking for adventure, or trying his level best to avoid it, 
as there ever was in Asia. Beneath the veneer of modern speech and 
equipment, men of the same type carry on the quest as found their 
precarious livelihood in the American wilderness of olden days. 

One thinks of the explorer as going into untrodden wilderness, but 
where, excepting to the extreme poles or to the tops of the highest moun- 
tain peaks, does an explorer go before the trapper or trader? Even in 
the Arctic an explorer usually has a trapper or trdder along as a guide. 
The “Norge” after leaving the pole sighted land first at Point Barrow, 
where the Liebes family has had a trading post as long as I can remember. 

Some time ago, in studying the statistics of imports, I was struck by 
the fact that in one month we imported furs and skins from 37 countries. 
In the first three months of 1926 we imported furs from 55 countries. 

Furs are, in fact, seventh on the list of imports, according to value, 
being surpassed only by cane sugar, raw silk, coffee, crude rubber, 
newsprint paper, and unmanufactured wool. Our total imports of raw 
and dressed furs for 1924 were valued at eighty-seven million dollars 
and for 1925 at one hundred and fifteen million dollars. 

In the matter of rabbit skins alone we import about twenty-five 
thousand pounds and as they run from four to six skins to the pound, 


something over one hundred million rabbit skins are used in this country 


annually. About half of these are made up into fur garments and the 
other half become felt hats in due course. 

The United States, including Alaska, has been producing approxi- 
mately seventy million dollars worth of pelts a year for several years 
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past. Our seventy million-dollar production compares with Canada’s 
fifteen millions and Russia’s thirty-five millions. The last, however 
includes all countries tributary to Moscow and should perhaps be better 
termed the Soviet’s. These figures are approximate; those for the United 
States may be several millions too high, those for Canada and Russia are 
low, as the native trappers and their families use large quantities. 

This comparison is astonishing because the United States appears in it 
as such a large producer. There are various reasons for this. For 
example, the Mississippi Basin is, as it always has been, an idea! section 
for wild life, with plenty of cover, plenty of water, plenty of food. For 
some of the animals, such as the opossum and the muskrat, we might add 
plenty of good company, for they exist in very arge numbers. Louisiana 
alone produces from four to six million muskrat pe'ts a year and under 
her wise administration of muskrat conservation laws there may reason- 
ably be expected a ten-million skin collection in the course of time. 
From fourteen to seventeen million muskrats are taken each year in 
the United States. 

While trapping has been carried on throughout the entire Basin for 
several generations, and in some parts two hundred years, the smaller 
fur bearers have been able to hold their own by reason of first, their 
fecundity, and second the extermination of their larger natural enemies. 
For example, the muskrats in Louisiana have multiplied as the alligators 
have been reduced in numbers. 

Another reason for the great collection of American furs each year is 
the fact that there are more trappers here than elsewhere. The popula- 
tion is greater per square mile here than in Canada or Siberia. Further- 
more our trappers are better equipped for their work than the inhabitants 
of the far north and other less advanced sections. 

This leads directly to the question: What has the future in store for 
the American fur bearers? There has been, in recent years, a consider- 
able development in fur farming. Fox farming is an established indus- 
try today and a few competent fox farmers are making money; some 
exceptionally competent ones are making a great deal of money. Indeed, 
practically all of the silver and black foxes used in the United States are 
farm raised. Muskrat farming, which ‘s really not farming at all but 
merely regulated trapping on privately owned or leased marshes, is being 
widely and profitably practised. Rabbit farming for meat and pelts is 
getting a good foothold in the West, especially in Southern California. 
Over a million pounds of rabbit meat was produced and consumed in Cali- 
fornia in 1925 and the breeders are developing their market eastward as 
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rapidly as possible. This of course means a large quantity of furs as a 
by-product, suitable for hatters’ or furriers’ use. Other animals such as 
marten and mink are being “farmed,” but so far this is entirely 
experimental. 

For the greater part, we must look to the conservation of natural 
resources as our guarantee of an adequate future supply. The fur trade 
and the various state and national agencies interested in national re- 
sources are working toward this end, and, I am happy to say, working 
harmoniously. Waste of wild life will eventually be eliminated and for 
it will be substituted intelligent ‘“‘conservation with use.” 

You may have noted with surprise, or possibly amusement, that the 
pelts of sheep, goat, pony, and other domestic animals are sold as furs. 
Indeed they play an important part in our affairs, as, roughly speaking, 
they form about one-third of our imports in value and over half in bulk. 
Some are used for their own sake, such as Persian lamb and caracul, 
while others are used to imitate more expensive furs. A leopard may not 
change his spots, but leopard spots stencilled on a sheared goat skin 
make a striking and serviceable substitute for the more expensive fur. 

The use of low-priced skins to simulate more expensive skins is not for 
purposes of fraud or deception, but for the purpose of placing furs within 
the reach of all classes. When only the wealthy wore furs we had use 
for only a limited variety of skins. As our dressers and dyers find 
methods of handling new furs or skins our field of service is broadened 
and our wares enter into greatly enlarged usage. As our field broadens 
we make increasing use of the skins of domestic animals such as sheep 
and goat or, more often, lamb and kid. 

The fur trade feels that it renders an important social service in adding 
to the beauty and comfort of life by transforming a by-product of agricul- 
ture, the skins of both vermin and domestic animals, into fur garments. 
The control of vermin is essential to the farmer because the very fecund- 
ity that enables the smaller fur bearers to persist as species under the 
most persistent trapping would enable them to increase enormously if 
they were not trapped. Indeed I venture the opinion that if furs as 
wearing apparel were unpopular, if their use were to decline materially, 
much of the good work of the Audubon Societies and similar organiza- 


_ tions interested in the protection of bird life would be undone in a very 


few years, and the loss the farmers would suffer would be beyond estimate. 
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A PRACTICE TEA ROOM 


BERNICE DODGE 
University of Wisconsin 


The number of home economics graduates who are entering positions 
which involve the management of a cafeteria or tea room is increasing 
yearly. A great many who go into high school teaching positions are 
called upon to manage the school cafeteria as part of their work; those 
who become dietitians usually find that one of their chief problems is to 
direct the serving of meals to a large number of normal people; and there 
are more each year who go into Y. W. C. A. cafeterias, industrial cafe- 
terias, strictly commercial lunchrooms, or exclusive tea rooms. 

To meet the needs of these students, the home economics departments 
in several institutions have organized special courses. These usually 
include lectures, readings, and discussions of the fundamental problems 
involved, and also as wide a study as possible of the organization, floor 
plans, and equipment of the kitchens and dining rooms of various types 
of institutions, including opportunities to watch the operations in hos- 
pitals, hotels, clubs, university commons, cafeterias, and tea rooms, as 
circumstances permit. But such a course is not complete unless the 
student can come in contact with the problems at first hand. Observa- 
tion in a large institution, where the student necessarily can assume little 
or no responsibility, cannot replace experience gained by managing even 
a small enterprise where the real responsibility for success rests upon the 
student’s own shoulders. By actually performing all the work of such a 
lunchroom, from the executive work of the manager to the work of the 
dishwashers, the student gains a clear-cut experience with which to com- 
pare and evaluate all observations. 

Because this need is felt at the University of Wisconsin, the “Home 
Economics Tea Room” is opened each year by the students in the class 
in “‘Cafeteria and Tea Room Management” and luncheon is served there 
regularly from twelve to one o'clock. The class is divided into groups of 
five or six students, who alternate in taking charge of the tea room for 
one week. Each group organizes itself with definite duties for each 
person for the week and shifts these duties when the turn of the group 
comes around again. 

One girl is manager. She collects daily the food orders from the cooks, 
checks them for completeness and accuracy, makes deductions for the 
food supplies on hand, and sees that all food is used, and spoilage and 
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waste avoided. Often the next day’s menu can be changed to make use 
of some leftover material in an attractive salad or an appetizing soup, 
thus presenting a practical lesson in economy. Staple supplies are 
bought wholesale, and the manager sees that cans or packages of food 
taken from this stock are checked on the permanent inventory cards. 
She also keeps the books with daily records of the foods used and their 
costs, balances each day’s costs against the day’s receipts to show profit 
or loss, and prepares a weekly summary. 

The manager helps as an extra hand wherever she may be needed dur- 
ing the preparation of the meal, so that every one can be ready to serve 
on time. When the meal is ready, she assumes the rdéle of hostess, meet- 
ing the guests at the door and helping them find seats, inspecting all trays 
carried into the dining room to see that the service is both complete and 
dainty, meeting graciously both the compliments and the complaints of 
the guests, and offering any little extra attention which will make them 
feel happy and satisfied. The girl holding this position finds that all the 
psychology one can master and a keen interest in human nature are sur- 
prisingly valuable assets. 

In the kitchen there are two people in charge, the “chef”’ and her assist- 
ant. They are responsible for the preparation of the meats, meat-sub- 
stitute dishes, soups, vegetables, and beverages. It is essential that these 
girls have definite standards of quality in food and that they be able to 
produce food which is distinctively good, for upon their work depend the 
satisfaction of the patrons and the ultimate success of the whole under- 
taking. These girls find that short-cuts in manipulation, perhaps con- 
sidered of indifferent value previously, are tremendously worth while 
when applied to large quantities of material which must be prepared in a 
limited time. They appreciate keenly the value of equipment which is 
in reality a timesaver. 

In the servery are two or three workers who act as pastry cooks and 
salad girls while the meal is being prepared and as waitresses during the 
serving time. One of them is head waitress and is responsible for setting 
and decorating the tables and for directing the other waitresses. The 
others prepare the beverages, the desserts, and the bread, providing 
muffins or biscuit occasionally, and assist with salads which may replace 
either the green vegetable or the dessert. In the case of such things as 


- salad dressings and cocoa paste, quantities large enough to last through 


the week are prepared at one time. This group is also responsible for 
putting the dining room and servery in order after meals, and this includes 
washing the glass, silver,and china. Each day two additional waitresses, 
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members of the group to come on duty the following week, report a short 
time before the serving hour and assist during the serving and the “‘clean- 
up.” This gives the new group a helpful feeling of being acquainted with 
the situation when their turn comes. 

The only outside assistance which the students have is the work of 
two hired dishwashers. They work alone while the students are eating 
their luncheon, and then all work along together until everything is in 
order again. The serving is concentrated in the hour from twelve till 
one o'clock; the students are through their luncheon before one-thirty; 
and about two-thirty everything is ready for the next day. 

The instructor in charge is always at hand to confer with the group 
before their week of service, as they plan their organization and menus; 
she is ready to give advice, suggestions, encouragement, as they are 
needed, and even to assist in handwork or to run errands if the time is 
pressing; but she tries to take as little responsibility as possible out of 
the hands of the students, believing that therein lies the greatest educa- 
tional value to them. 

The finances of this enterprise are planned on the basis of an industrial 
lunchroom rather than on the basis of a strictly commercial venture; 
it cannot be permitted to operate at a loss, but since it is a laboratory 
exercise, the receipts of the tea room do not have to cover rent or labor, 
except for the work of the two dishwashers. The somewhat isolated lo- 
cation of the Home Economics Building on the campus limits the clientele 
of the tea room largely to those in one or two conveniently adjacent 
buildings, so it is fortunate that the prices can be set low enough to 
encourage their regular patronage. There is, however, a small net profit 
every year. 

This profit is spent for additional equipment. The tea room started 
with no equipment whatever of its own and for a time depended on 
what it borrowed from other laboratories in the department, but it now 
has a reasonable supply of its own, including glass, china, silver, and trays 
adequate to serve fifty people, pressure cookers and steamers, an electric 
mixer, a steam cart electrically heated, a dishwashing machine installed 
with permanent plumbing, and an electric washing machine which greatly 
facilitates the daily care of dish towels. 

The tea room serves a choice of two menus, one with meat and potato 
and the other with a meat substitute dish, both of them served with the 
same green vegetable or salad, the same dessert, and a choice of beverages. 
The following sample menus are typical: 
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Tuesday Wednesday 
No. 1. 40 cENTS No. 1. 40 cents 
Scalloped potatoes with ham Swiss steak Baked potato 
Waldorf salad Bread and butter Head Lettuce with Thousand Island 
Chocolate pudding dressing 
Milk, cocoa, tea, or coffee Bread and butter 
Fruit cup 
Milk, cocoa, tea, or coffee 
No. 2. 30 CENTS No. 2. 40 cENTsS 
Cheese rarebit on toast Scalloped corn 
Waldorf salad Bread and butter Head lettuce with Thousand Island 
Chocolate pudding dressing 
Milk, cocoa, tea, or coffee Bread and butter 
Fruit cup 


Milk, cocoa, tea, or coffee 


The number of people served has increased steadily each year; this 
year it averages fifty, with a maximum of sixty-five paying guests. This 
is as large a number as can be accommodated with the limited space avail- 
able at present in both dining room and kitchen. 

The steam cart makes it possible to use both tea room and cafeteria 
types of organization and each group of students is given experience with 
both. In addition to this, each group accepts at least one catering com- 
mission, serving as elaborate an evening dinner or Saturday luncheon as 
the guests are willing to pay for. This gives the girls a chance to pre- 
pare more expensive foods and to give a more formal type of service. 
There is usually no trouble in finding enough groups or organizations 
desirous of this service. 

The interest in this practice tea room at Wisconsin lies in its educa- 
tional value to the students in charge of it and in the simplicity of the 
plan. The students gain at first hand an acquaintance with the actual 
working of such an enterprise, but they do not carry it on so long that it 
becomes mere routine work; the tea room is established as a laboratory 
project for the educational benefit of the students, and it is not carried on 
beyond that point merely for the convenience of the patrons. Such a 
tea room might be established in any college home economics department, 
for it can be started with whatever laboratory space and equipment are 


‘available, appealing at first to the home economics faculty and students 


for patronage. Special equipment can be purchased gradually as the 
enterprise grows to meet an increasing demand. 
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EDITORIAL 


National Health Council. The election of the American Home 
Economics Association as associate member of the Council is a satisfac- 
tion to all friends of home economics, since it is another recognition of 
the contribution our subject can make to the cause of health. The 
chief aim of the Council is to promote better health by coordinating the 
agencies concerned and by acting as a clearing-house for available in- 
formation. That it deals with education and educators as well as with 
public health specialists is shown by its list of members. These include 
nine direct members, American Child Health Association, American 
Heart Association, American Public Health Association, American Social 
Hygiene Association, Conference of State and Provincial Health Authori- 
ties of North America, National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, and National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; three official or semi-official advisory members, American Red 
Cross, United States Children’s Bureau, and United States Public Health 
Service; and three Associate members, American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, Women’s Foundation for Health, and American Home 
Economics Association. 

Council headquarters are at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
a building which also houses several member societies and is in a sense the 
New York center of the national health movement. A valuable library 
is accumulating there, which renders excellent service to visitors and 
correspondents through its bibliographical lists. 

The Council publishes a Monthly Digest, in which are notices of im- 
portant health meetings or events and news from the member organiza- 
tions. 


American Education Week. With four successful celebrations to 
its credit, this annual means of making the public give attention to educa- 
tion and its needs can be considered as firmly established. The dates 
chosen for it this year are from Sunday, November 7, to Saturday, 
November 13. As usual, special topics have been assigned to the differ- 
ent days: Sunday is ‘For God and Country Day,” Monday “Constitu- 
tional Rights Day,” Tuesday “Patriotism Day,’’ Wednesday “Equal 
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Opportunity Day,” Thursday “Armistice Day,” Friday “Know Your 
School Day,” Saturday “Community Day.” Suggestions for their 
appropriate celebration by churches, chambers of commerce, labor or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs, luncheon clubs, and other cooperating agen- 
cies have, as usual, been prepared by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, and other interested organizations. These 
and other publicity material may be obtained from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Book Week. Another new hardy annual among our 
weeks of celebration is one devoted to interesting boys and girls in own- 
ing books. This is naturally of special interest to the book trade, but 
it also has a legitimate educational aspect, as is recognized by the atten- 
tion given to it by schools, libraries, parent-teacher associations, and 
women’s clubs. This year its dates coincide with those for Education 
Week, November 7 to 13. 

To own a book gives you a much warmer feeling toward it than to 
borrow it from a library, and to make children interested in book owner- 
ship is a great help in cultivating a taste for good reading. In several 
cities school children have been encouraged to save money during the 
year to buy a book during Book Week; needless to say such a volume will 
be carefully chosen and long remembered. 

Authors and publishers are giving more and more attention to chil- 
dren’s books. The weekly book review of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
edited by the late Stuart P. Sherman, has a section devoted to them, and 
good material for its columns is by no means lacking. The pictures in 
many of the children’s books are by the best illustrators of today, and 
the general bookmaking is often beautiful. Such books cannot be sold 
cheap, though they cost no more, sometimes less, than equally well- 
made ones for grown-ups. Any parent who appreciates how they will 
develop a life-long pleasure in good writing, beautiful drawing, and fine 
typography must wish to let his children have them. Yet in the juvenile 
department of the bookstore they will tell you that people object to 
paying so much “‘just for a child” —an objection as incomprehensible to 
the real book lover as the popularity of ‘‘gift editions” of books nobody 
wants to read, and like it, probably entertained chiefly by those who sel- 
dom read for pleasure. 

In connection with this year’s Book Week, the JourNaL or Home 
Economics is noting a number of general books for children. After all, 
such books play an important part in the training of children and, be- 
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sides, lots of grown-ups like them too, so why not for once stray that 
far afield from home economics? And is it so very far? 


Furs. The use of fur for clothing would make an interesting chapter 
in the history of costume and would quite likely have more social and 
economic bearings than one might at first suspect. In some parts of the 
world, of course, furs and clothing are practically synonomous, but in 
temperate regions furs, especially the finer ones from distant lands, have 
been considered chiefly as a luxury and their use has been a sign of afflu- 
ence. In the corbeille of gifts which every French bridegroom with any 
pretensions to wealth presented to his bride were included not only 
jewelry and lace but also fur. No lady’s wardrobe could claim com- 
pleteness without some fur, and almost any collection of renaissance 
portraits will prove that the sterner sex was not above using it for decora- 
tion as well as comfort. Small wonder that furs with their warm, soft 
texture and rich colorings have been so much sought after; utility aside, 
few materials combine so well intrinsic beauty, becomingness, and oppor- 
tunities for what is sometimes dubbed ‘“‘demonstration of purchasing 
ability” and sometimes “keeping up with the Joneses.” 

The increased use of fur in our own day is frequently cited as an 
example of the spread of luxury, and jokes about “‘fur-bearing stenogra- 
phers” and “summer furs” probably have a certain social and economic 
significance. Why the use of furs has increased so greatly in the 
last few years, and how far the United States leads in that increase are 
interesting but very complicated questions. Our relatively great pros- 
perity and the decreased purchasing power of most Europeans must have 
much to do with it, and so must the legal protection of fur-bearing ani- 
mals and the stimulus given to the fur industry by its own organization 
along modern, national lines. 

Whatever the causes, the fact is evident that more of us are buying 
furs and more of them than ever before. And to those of us who are 
concerned with the wise selection of clothing, it is equally evident that 
reliable information about furs is greatly needed. Many clothing 
teachers have wanted to pay more attention to furs in their courses, and 
a few have worked out interesting outlines. Definite facts to be taught, 
however, prove amazingly hard to find. 

An article describing such a course was submitted to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics some months ago and would have been accepted 
with alacrity, save that the list of references seemed inadequate. The 
attempt to make it more adequate led to the discovery that there is no 
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suitable literature. The Biological Survey, the division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture chiefly concerned with the fur-bearing ani- 
mals, can furnish information on the habits, protection, and breeding of 
certain kinds. The Department of Commerce can tell about exports and 
imports. Occasional articles in fur trade journals, while written pri- 
marily for the producer, manufacturer, or distributor, contain informa- 
tion useful to the consumer on such topics as the names and sources of 
furs in common use; some years ago an article on the comparative dur- 
ability of different kinds was quite widely noted; but for the most part 
such papers are inaccessible to the layman. Government officials, 
directors of natural history museums, members of the fur trade, all whom 
we have consulted agree that the facts which the consumer ought to know 
about fur have never been brought together for his benefit and that only 
some one who knows the fur business from the inside is competent to 
do it. 

Fortunately the National Association of the Fur Industry realizes 
that it would be to the advantage of its members to have the public 
better informed regarding the present-day fur business, and that nowhere 
will such information do more good than among teachers of clothing 
and homemakers who try to buy intelligently. Because of this, Mr. 
David C. Mills, the general director of the Association, has consented to 
prepare a series of articles for the JouURNAL oF Home Economics which 
are probably the first written from the point of view of the consumer by 
a person thoroughly informed regarding all phases of the business from 
the collection of the skins to the daily care of the garments in use. The 
first, introductory article appears on page 623. Later ones will deal with 
the collection and distribution of furs, their dressing, dyeing, and manu- 
facture, and what a woman should know about buying and caring for 
them. 


The Look of Government Publications. To all properly brought- 
up home economists and to many practical housekeepers, certain publica- 
tions of the federal government have always been rated as among the 
most accurate, carefully-prepared statements of the science of their pro- 
fession, and the little pamphlets have been valued and used accordingly. 
Nowadays many women are using substitutes from other sources, though 
they still recognize that the government publications are likely to be 
superior in scientific accuracy and in freedom from bias. 

Competition for the attention of women who influence family habits 
and household expenditures is becoming keener and keener and every 
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agency that issues printed material of this sort is using every possible 
device to catch and hold the reader’s interest. Commercial concerns 
vie with one another in ingenious methods of statement, in the quality 
of design, in makeup, illustrations, and type, and in the use of beautiful 
paper and artistic color printing. The general standard for the appear- 
ance of ths publications of welfare organizations is also high, most of 
them believing that to economize closely in this item of the budget is to 
defeat its purpose, which is to get the material read. 

Meanwhile the appearance of government publications has fallen off, 
at least for many of those which concern homemakers and home econo- 
mists. Itistrue that severaldepartmentsare issuing more popular posters 
and leaflets than they formerly did, and that certain publications not 
intended for wide or free circulation show excellent qualities of book- 
making. But it is also true that in the zeal to reduce budgets printing 
costs have been pruned until many of the documents are on such poor 
paper and so closely printed that they repel rather than attract the reader. 
Unfortunately for the homemaker this is true of the pamphlets from the 
Bureau of Home Economics, indeed of most of those which interest her. 

Is this realeconomy? Is it worth while to carry on scientific research, 
work up the results in readable form, perhaps even including time-con- 
suming and therefore expensive translation into the language of practical, 
everyday life, and then print them in a form which not only tempts no 
one to read but actually strains the eyes of those who try to do so? 
No one expects public documents to compete with commercial ones in 
elaborateness of makeup, and to use “catchy” covers merely adds in- 
appropriateness to the other typographical sins. What may reasonably 
be expected, however, is that government publications shall show at a 
glance that they can be read without visual effort. The essentials are 
that the type in the body of the article shall be clear and well-spaced 
and the quality of the paper good enough to prevent the print from 
showing through. 

Popular government bulletins formerly had these. Until they do so 
again it is doubtful if they will fully accomplish their purpose. If 
a woman is busy or half-interested or a slow reader and sees before 
her two pamphlets on home laundry work, one attractive in appear- 
ance, issued by an organization which she knows is primarily con- 
cerned to promote the sale of a certain type of equipment, the 
other printed in fine type on dreary-looking paper but prepared by 
specialists whom she knows to be disinterested, will she choose according 
to reliability or readability? If a student has to hunt up statistics for a 
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debate on child labor, will she take them from the well-printed report of 
the research bureau supported by a manufacturer’s association, or the 
eye-racking tables of a government bulletin? 

The poor appearance of public documents is of course not enjoyed by 
the departments, bureaus, and authors concerned any more than it is by 
general readers. Nothing is more discouraging than to see an article 
into which you have put your best work made almost unreadable by bad 
print and paper. The practice is the result of the program of close 
economy followed by the present administration. If any member of the 
public feels this item is false economy, he has every right to say so to 
those responsible. Write to the secretary of the department concerned, 
or, better still, to your congressman; these gentlemen are very sensitive 
to such opinions, and protests may be influential in persuading them 
that it is penny wise and pound foolish to lose the opportunity of reach- 
ing the public for the sake of saving a small fraction of printing costs. 


Farm Youth Conference: Subject and Method. The conference 
organized by the American Country Life Association to meet in Washing- 
ton November 10 to 14 will be interesting not only for the subject matter 
presented but also for the method used in developing the program. 
The main theme is the status of farm youth. Aside from addresses on 
various phases of this subject by distinguished speakers on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings and Sunday afternoon, a sort of international 
symposium at the annual dinner Saturday evening, and an important 
business session early Friday morning, four sessions will be devoted to 
open forum discussions. 

These discussions will be based on concrete facts which are now being 
collected by a committee of which Dr. A. C. True is chairman, and which 
on Thursday morning will present its findings, reduced to brief, clear- 
cut statements and illustrated by graphs, charts, and other visual aids to 
quick comprehension. For example, Dr. Galpin will tell the known 
facts regarding the number and location of youths on American farms, 
Prof. H. Paul Douglass will treat the social assets and handicaps of 
farm youth, and Dr. C. B. Smith will present a summary of the study of 
attitude toward farm life which has been made from twenty-five thousand 


. OF more questionnaires filled in by farm boys and girls throughout the 


country and from others filled in by former farm young people now living 
in town and by adult farm men and women. The interpretation of these 
facts will be worked out in a discussion from the floor led by Mr. Edmund 
de S. Brunner, after which Mr. O. G. Brim will state what seem to him 
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to be the objectives of a conference for the consideration of such facts. 
In the afternoon there will be an hour’s forum discussion led by Dr. 
Harrison S. Elliott to determine what the conference considers the prob- 
lems arising from the facts and their interpretation, after which the 
conference will break up into smaller discussion groups, according to 
special interests, such as educational, religious, vocational, or economic. 
Leaders and recorders for the probable groups will be chosen and coached 
in advance, and specialists in different phases of the general subject will 
be on hand for consultation. The findings of these group discussions 
will be discussed in the full conference on Friday morning with Dr. 
Sheffield as leader, after which the conference, under the leadership of 
Dr. Rhoda McCulloch, will attempt to propose solutions to some of the 
problems raised. In the afternoon the conference will again break up 
into smaller groups, this time dividing by agencies or organizations inter- 
ested in particular lines of work. Finally, on Saturday morning, the full 
conference, again under the leadership of Mr. Elliott, will attempt to 
determine how the various phases of the problems can best be attacked 
by the different agency groups, and how duplication of effort can be 
avoided, after which Dr. E. C. Lindeman will tell what he thinks the con- 
ference has accomplished. 

This plan has been carefully developed in the hope of making a con- 
ference in which all will have an active part, in which discussions will 
deal with questions arising from specific facts and avoid glittering generali- 
ties, and in which definite conclusions may be reached which represent a 
genuine concensus of opinion. That all the problems connected with 
farm youth will be settled by such a gathering no one for a moment 
dreams. If it makes the majority of those present do some real thinking 
about a few concrete facts it will have accomplished something rare 
at such meetings. 


Home Economics in Porto Rico and Panama. That home 
economics occupies the place it does on the Porto Rican educational map 
is due, more than to anyone else, to the woman who for the past seven 
years has been general superintendent of home economics under the 
insular department of education, Elsie Mae Willsey. Her enthusiasm, 
her energy, her realization of the differences between Porto Rico and the 
United States have helped build up a system of instruction on the Island 
which has drawn favorable comment in “‘A Survey of the Public Educa- 
tional System of Porto Rico,” recently issued by the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. It is good news that 
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she has now been appointed assistant professor of education and head of 
the home economics department in the University of Porto Rico. The 
influence of this institution on home economics in the schools of the 
Island is shown by the large number of home economics teachers who 
attend its summer sessions, as well as by such publications as its recent 
bulletin on the composition of common Porto Rican foods. Margaret 
D. Fix, who succeeds Miss Willsey as superintendent, has been an instruc- 
tor at the University during two summer sessions, as well as head of the 
home economics departments in two towns of the Island, Mayaguez 
and Caguas. 

Another recent happening in Latin America indicates the influence of 
Porto Rico in home economics. Mrs. Luz Maria Ramos, formerly of 
the University, has been appointed head of the home economics depart- 
ment of the “‘Escuela Profesional de Mujeres’? (Woman’s Professional 
School) of Panama City, Republic of Panama. This work is just begin- 
ning and Mrs. Ramos will have charge of the development of the teacher 
training for its introduction in all schools of the Republic. One of 
the requirements for the position was the ability to handle home 
economics subject matter in both Spanish and English, since practically 
no material is available in Spanish, and Mrs. Ramos’ problem is to obtain 
her material from English publications, reorganize it to meet her require- 
ments, and then put it into Spanish for the use of her students. In addi- 
tion to her school work she has two classes in dietetics for the nurses of 
St. Thomas’ Hospital. 

On taking charge of her new work she analyzed her situation, planned 
her work, and sent a detailed statement to the home economics faculty 
of the University of Porto Rico to see, as she said, if she were on the right 
track. The analysis was most interesting and showed what a real prob- 
lem she was meeting in adapting textbooks such as Rose’s ‘‘Feeding the 
Family” and Willard’s ‘Dietetics for High Schools” to conditions so 
unlike those for which they were originally intended. She has already 
secured the promise of a home economics cottage and is having the food 
laboratory equipped with up-to-date furnishings on the unit plan. Her 
success reflects credit both on her own ability and on the home 
economics work in Porto Rico. 
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Home Projects in Food Preparation. ‘This was the greatest 
help of my college work.” “At least I’ve learned what I can’t cook and 
I’m sure I learned to cook some things more quickly and skilfully than 
I could last Tuesday.” These are two comments made by sophomore 
home economics students on their efforts to prepare the meals for their 
families for two weeks during their summer vacation—a project required 
now of all home economics sophomores at Iowa State College. 

This project grew out of a long-felt need for more actual cooking ex- 
perience. Frequently senior girls in the home management houses la- 
mentingly said, “I’ve never cooked a thing in my life except what I’ve 
done at school,” or “I’ve cooked but I haven’t planned, and everything 
seems so impossible.’ 

An earlier vacation project, tried in 1919, emphasized minimizing the 
number of utensils and the length of time used in the preparation of 
food at home. Although the girls wrote enthusiastic reports of their 
work—one girl telling of taking an exceptionally good chocolate cake to 
a picnic and hearing the whispered comment, “She goes to Ames’—- 
the project was discontinued because the Foods and Nutrition Depart- 
ment felt that the work was not giving the girls much experience beyond 
what they would ordinarily gain in helping at home. The seniors, how- 
ever, continued to complain of inexperience, and so in the summer of 
1924 a second project of food preparation was introduced, based on 
planning, preparing, and serving family meals for a series of days; this 
has gradually been improved and is now a prerequisite for the course in 
meal planning. 

What the project aims to do is to develop three kinds of ability in the 
girls: ability in planning a series of meals, with due attention to the food 
needs and resources of the family; ability in preparing meals, with em- 
phasis on good management in the use of time, energy, and materials; 
and ability in preparing standard products, noting how as skill increases 
the time required and the number of utensils used decrease. 

Letters are written to the girls’ mothers by the head of the department 
explaining the project and asking their cooperation. The girls have the 
opportunity of writing to or conferring with their laboratory instructors 
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about the project, but the main responsibility of planning the meals 
and the complete work of preparation is left to the girl. She is advised 
to prepare each recipe often enough to insure a palatable, desirable prod- 
uct, and she is provided with a special extension bulletin, “Meal Plan- 
ning and Table Service for the Family,” as a guide. 

A choice is given between three arrangements of time for the project, 
the first being recommended as preferable: 1. Two periods of one week 
each; 2. Five periods of three days each, 3. Seven periods of two days 
each. 

The department also suggests that selections from among the follow- 
ing group of foods will best fulfill the aims of the project: beverages; 
cereals (cooked, leftovers); confections, frosting, fondant, or fudges; 
desserts (cornstarch custards, frozen and gelatin preparations of fruit) ; 
eggs and cheese dishes (poached eggs, omelet, rarebit, souffles, cheese 
fondue) fish (fresh, dried, canned, leftovers); flour mixtures, (griddle 
cakes or waffles, muffins, biscuits, cakes with and without fat, pastry, 
drop and rolled cookies, yeast bread and rolls, doughnuts); meat and 
poultry (tender and tough cuts, leftovers); salads and salad dressing; 
sandwiches; vegetables of all kinds with special emphasis on variety in 
preparation and serving and the use of leftovers. 

As soon as her project is finished, the girl sends in the report of it to 
the instructor, who thus has time to look it over and be prepared for a 
personal conference with the student early in the fall. These reports 
show the menus used and summary lists of the products prepared, with 


_the number of times each was prepared, and remarks, questions, sug- 


gestions, or criticisms about such matters as recipes, 1nenus, or manag- 
ment. To give a better picture of working conditions the record also 
includes number of persons served, location of home (rural or urban), 
size of kitchen, kind of fuel, water supply, and labor-saving devices and 
methods. 

Often the story begins “It was very difficult at first to plan, cook, and 
serve all of the meals, but at the last the work was easier and I could do 
it much more quickly,” or “I have always cooked, but I never planned my 
work before.”” The families ranged in size from 3 to 10 persons with an 
average number of 6 or 7, so it was not just playing house. As many as 


. 115 foods appeared in some reports and 70 was about the average. 


Many of the menus still show an overabundance of fried potatoes and 
meat with a lack of fruit, whole grain cereals, and milk, but that the 
girls tried to follow the precepts of the department is proved in their 
explanations that ‘The family has been in the habit of having potatoes 
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for breakfast and it doesn’t seem right not to,” or “Poached eggs did not 
appeal to the men on work days.” Only one girl interpreted her suc- 
cess and failure in terms of “luck.” In general they were working to 
please the family and to educate them to eat the foods they ought to 
have, as well as to improve their own technique. 

Imagine the pathos of situations which brought out such comments as 
these: “It is not a good plan to make gelatin desserts in the summer time 
if you have no refrigerator,” “Toast is very easily burned,” or “Meat 
croquettes . . . . did not keep their shape.” Fortunately such situa- 
tions were balanced by others: “Strawberry shortcake . . . . tasted 
just as the pictures look,” ‘“(Omelet—father’s delight,” “Boston baked 
beans—the family wanted them every night.” 

And then perhaps the heroic efforts on the part of both the cook and 
the family when: “I tried to brown parships carefully, but I couldn’t 
rid them of that taste we didn’t like,” or “The spinach stayed nice and 
green and went pretty well considering that they don’t like spinach.” 

Surely the conclusion to be drawn is that the summer project is helping 
the college girls to develop skill in manipulation, to make a wider appli- 
cation of the principles of cookery, to gain confidence, and to develop 
ability in the management required in meal preparation. Add to this 
the comradeship between mother and daughter, the understanding and 
confidence gained in planning together in the home, and the project is 
truly a pleasure as well as a valuable experience. 


JOSEPHINE McCMULLEN, 
Class of 1926, Iowa State College, Ames. 


Judging the Value of Educational Material. What are the chief 
points to be considered in judging material that is submitted for use in 
teaching foods and nutrition? Home economists in this field receive such 
quantities of material, particularly from manufacturers and distributors 
of food products, that they often want help in evaluating it. Certain 
questions that might be used in judging such material were presented at 
a meeting of the Food and Nutrition Section of the American Home 
Economics Association in Minneapolis by the committee on educational 
material. As a step in the establishment of standards for material of 
this sort, these questions are given here. 


1, Is the information scientifically sound? 
2. Is it truthful in what it implies? 
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3. Will it influence the group that it will reach to form intelligent stand- 
ards of consumption? 
4. Will it be helpful in teaching 
a. principles of health 
b. wise food selection 
c. food production, manufacture, or distribution 
d. economical buying 
e. food preparation or serving 
. Is the general form of presentation, for example as to color, type, and 
size, adapted to the conditions under which it will be used? 


The committee called particular attention to the fact that the person 
who judges the material must decide not only whether the statements in 
it are true, but whether the sense of it is sound. Often in advertising 


‘ material wrong impressions are created or an undesirable influence is 


exerted by means of special emphasis or omission. Occasionally the 
same firm issues some material that is valuable and some that is harm- 
ful. For these reasons it was suggested that each separate publication 
should be judged carefully on its own merits by the teacher who proposes 
to use it. 
CHARLOTTE CHATFIELD, 
Committee on Educational Material. 


Why High School Girls do not Elect Clothing Courses.' To 
learn why clothing courses are not more popular among school girls, 
questionnaires were sent to superintendents throughout the northwest. 
The following statements are based on the replies received. 

Many persons evidently have the wrong impression of clothing courses, 
imagining that the subject is limited in range and deals only with cloth- 
ing construction. This general misunderstanding appears to be prev- 
alent among 50 per cent of the public, 50 per cent of girls electing the 
work, 17 per cent of superintendents, and, sad to state, 11 per cent of 
clothing teachers. 

Poor teaching is evidently an important element in the girls’ lack of 
interest. The explanations suggested for this and the frequency with 
which they appeared among our replies are as follows: 


1. The lack of flexibility in course of study, the teacher being bound by 
certain definite requirements which discourage initiative: 28 per cent. 


! Based on report presented June, 1926, at the Textile Section, Minneapolis meeting, 
American Home Economics Association. 
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2. Repetition of processes and subject matter without consideration of their 
educational value: 22 per cent. 

3. Lack of ingenuity on the part of the teacher in making the course practi- 
cal so that it will be of vital interest to the girls and well suited to community 
needs: 38 per cent. 

4. Teachers’ failure to collect, make, and use adequate illustrative material 
which is up-to-date and will add interest to her course as well as make clearer 
her points: 17 per cent. 

5. Failure to use illustrative material to create greater independence on 
the part of girls and too great reliance upon individual instruction, which 
wastes time for the class and makes it impossible for the girl to develop judg- 
ment which she can use advantageously in solving similar problems: 
11 per cent. 

6. Lack of outside stimulus to the teacher: 28 per cent. 

7. Overemphasis on construction at the expense of hygiene, textiles, 
economics, and design: 17 per cent. 

8. Overemphasis on technique, such as stitches and seams, and not enough 
attention to finished results, such as fit and style, with the result that the girl 
does not enjoy wearing her dress when it is finished: 33 per cent. 

9. Overemphasis on production: the girls are required to make costumes 
for such occasions as the class play or minstrel show, involving much repetition 
with no educational value: 5 per cent. 

10. Failure to teach the girls to use textbooks and magazines advantageously 
so that they can pick up new processes from them: 33 per cent. 

11. Work in textiles based upon manufacturing processes rather than made 
of vital interest to the girl as a purchaser: 11 per cent. 

12. Inconsistency between emphasis placed on the theoretical teaching of 
economics and failure to make practical application of this in helping girlstor 
plan garments: 5 per cent. 

13. Poor organization of work on part of the teacher, which means that the 
girls waste time in class: 31 per cent. 

14. Too much time required for the credit awarded: 22 per cent. 


A wrong attitude toward industrial work as a cause for the unpopu- 
larity of clothing courses is given in 11 per cent of the replies. Twenty- 
eight per cent of the general public, 17 per cent of the superintendents or 
advisers, and 17 per cent of the girls think that in the opinion of many 
persons only girls of inferior intellect choose such courses. 

The influence of personal example is yet another reason. Twenty- 
two per cent of the answers agreed that the clothing teacher’s selection of 
her own clothing and her own personal grooming do not inspire girls to 
take her course. 

FLORENCE QUILLING. 
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In Memoriam, Ellen H. Richards. Among the tributes paid to 
the memory of the founder of home economics, one of the most beauti- 
ful is the poem by her sister-in-law, Laura E. Richards. The JouRNAL 
has been requested to reprint this, and does so in this issue so that 
it may be available for use on Ellen H. Richards Day, which is cele- 
brated annually on her birthday, December 3. It adds to the pleasure 
given by the verses to recall that Laura E. Richards is the daughter 
of Julia Ward Howe and herself the writer of delightful books for 


young people. 


In MEmorIAM, ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


A voice is hushed: but ere it failed, 
The listening echoes caught its tone, 
And now its message clear and keen 
On every wind of heaven is blown. 


A staff is broke: but ere it snapped, 
Those who had leaned on it so long 
Had made its steadfast fibre theirs, 
And fare now forward, straight and strong. 


A light is quenched: but ere it paled, 
It lit a hundred torches’ flame, 
That shine across the darkening sky, 
And star with gold one honored name. 
Lavra E. RICHARDS. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. SHerman. Third edition, 
rewritten and enlarged. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1926, pp. 636. 
$3.25. 

In the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since the first appearance of this book it 
has continued to rank among the half-dozen 
foremost treatises on the subject. There 
are monographs that deal more exhaustively 
with one or another phase of the science of 
nutrition, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
no single volume excels Professor Sherman’s 
contribution with respect to clarity of con- 
cise presentation, sanity of viewpoint, his- 
torical perspective, and good judgment in 
the discussion of mooted questions. 

Ordinarily there would be little occasion 
to make more than passive mention of a 
new edition of a textbook that is already so 
well known. But new editions of Professor 
Sherman’s books usually involve radical 
revisions and always record the progress 
of science to an up-to-the-minute degree. 
The unflagging energy of this investigator, 
who combines to unusual advantage the 
outlook of both the chemist and the physi- 
ologist, is reflected in the 1926 edition by an 
increment of 180 pages or more. As might 
be expected, the modern story of the vita- 
mins forms a large part of the new contribu- 
tion in contrast with the editions of 1918 
and earlier. Professor Sherman’s large 
experience in the investigation of the réle 
of the mineral nutrients is reflected in a 
more elaborate treatment of the calcium and 
phosphorus requirement and in a special 
chapter devoted to iodine in nutrition. 
Students are prepared, in the chapter on 
the Chemical Nature and Regulation of 
Oxidation Processes in the Body, for some 
application of the at present much-debated 
problems of reactions, such as oxidation- 


reduction, and the effects of potent tissue 
components such as insulin, thyroxin, and 
glutathion. There are also new chapters 
dealing with Chemical Factors in Growth, 
Reproduction, and Lactation, and _ the 
Problem of the Best Use of Foods. In- 
vestigators will find help, if not consolation, 
in a brief discussion of the simple statistical 
treatment of their data. The widely- 
consulted tables of food composition are 
now supplemented by a summary of the 
food sources of the more familiar vitamins. 
For those who may wish to delve into the 
“original sources,” the carefully selected 
bibliographies are compiled up to date. 

Anyone who is familiar with the literature 
will soon recognize that “The Chemistry 
of Food and Nutrition” is not merely a 
review or glorified summary of research 
records but the well-ordered product of a 
skillful investigator; nor is the attitude of 
the inspiring teacher missing. Thus one of 
the “lessons” of the current study of nutri- 
tion is formulated in the chapter on Dietary 
Standards as follows: 

“What seems most important to the 
writer in this connection is that we realize 
the complexity of the subject, the interre- 
lations of the many factors, and the need 
of a many-sided view, and yet be not dis- 
couraged by our difficulties and limitations 
(nor even deterred by the skepticism of 
some of the prominent workers in the field) 
from the effort to put our knowledge of 
nutrition and its professional application 
upon as quantitatively accurate a basis as 
is possible.” 

It is fortunate, indeed, to have such books 
at a time when the interests of thousands of 
persons is aroused as never before in the 
subject of nutrition. 

LAFAYETTE B. MENDEL, 
Yale University. 
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Combination in the American Bread-Baking 
Industry, With Some Observations on the 
Mergers of 1924-25. By Cart L. ALs- 
BERG. Stanford University, California: 
Food Research Institute, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 3, 1926, pp. 148. Cloth 
$2.00; paper $1.50. 

“Monopoly has always been hateful to 
men,” says Dr. Alsberg ip his preface and, 
“Monopoly in foodstuffs above all things 
has aroused their bitterest opposition.” 
This fact in view of the widely-heralded 
changes in the organization of the bread- 
baking industry assures for this study a 
widespread interest and gives it a timeliness 
which does not always characterize the pub- 
lication of economic monographs. 

Dr. Alsberg traces the development of 
the combination movement in the com- 
mercial baking of bread and interprets this 
movement in terms of the industry, its prod- 
uct, its market, and the technical processes 
of production. Under existing conditions 
he can see little danger of monopoly. The 
size of the individual bakery is limited by 
the perishable nature of the product and 
by the fact that a satisfactory fermentation 
process requires small batches of dough. 
No great bakery merger can centralize 
production and supply the market from a 
few highly efficient plants. 

Not only does the nature of the baking 
industry make it difficult for a combination 
to secure monopolistic control, but the nature 
of the competition makes it still more highly 
improbable. The great bakery corporation 
must face the competition of many small and 
moderate-sized bakeries. It takes only a 
small amount of capital to engage in the 
bread-baking industry and to engage in it 
successfully. “They [the combinations] 
may be able to start bread wars in this 
locality or that, or to squeeze the consumer 
fora time. But they can only stifle compe- 
tition locally and not for long.” Dr. Als- 
berg does not think the competition of 
house-wives is an important factor in price 
control or in preventing bread monopoly. 
Not only are the women who are equipped 
to bake bread scattered unevenly over the 
country but those who are equipped will 
only resort to baking if the price becomes 
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exorbitant. The money cost of bread is 
only a small item in the cost of living and 
“The evidence is by no means clear that 
money can be saved by home baking.” 
The conclusion of Dr. Alsberg’s analysis 
is that under existing conditions there is 
little probablity of public harm through the 
combination movement in the baking in- 
dustry. Nor is any great social advantage 
likely to attend it. So far as public policy 
is concerned there seems to be no conclusive 
evidence either that the combinations should 
be encouraged or that they should be dis- 
couraged. Laissez faire seems in this case 
to be justified. 
Haze. Kyrk, 
University of Chicago. 


The Challenge of Childhoood. Studies in 
personality and behavior. By Ira S. 
Wire. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 1925, 
pp. 305. $3.50. 

Dr. Wile presents and analyzes, for the 
benefit of physicians, social workers, and 
parents, fifty case studies taken from his 
wide experience as a pediatrician genuinely 
interested in child welfare. The cases are 
selected as typical of physical, intellectual, 
emotional, and social problems. Each 
case presented is exhaustively discussed and 
the reader is impressed with the variety of 
influences which must be considered in cor- 
recting childhood maladjustments. One 
might question the success of this method 
of presenting material, and find the intro- 
ductions and discussions lengthy and in- 
volved, but the author does speak with 
authority, without bias, and presents ade- 
quately the present-day approach to the 
problems of childhood. 

Harriet R. Howe. 


Once On A Time. By A. A. Mitne. New 
illustrated edition. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1922, pp. 358. $2.00. 
To those grown-ups and children who 

have delighted in the quaint verse of “When 

We Were Very Young,” we do a favor when 

we call attention to this whimsical history 

of the war between King Merriwig of Eura- 
lia and the ginger-whiskered King of Barodia, 
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the romance of the lovely Princess Hya- 
cinth, the age old Countess Belvane, Roger 
Scurvilegs, the historian, and Wiggs, who 
wanted to dance like a fairy. It is the sort 
of book you start to read aloud to the chil- 
dren at bedtime, then joyfully sit up till mid- 
night to finish with your husband, and 
adopt into your family’s folklore for ever 
after. The story was published in Eng- 
land in 1917, when those who would ap- 
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preciate its delicacy and sheer delight were 
too absorbed in sterner realities to notice 
it at all. It deserves this second chance, 
and we believe it will take its place with 
Alice in Wonderland, The Wind in the 
Willows, and those others which appeal not 
to an age level but to a certain type of mind. 
There are many and satisfying illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. 
Harriet R. Howe. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Physiology of Taste, Or Meditations on 
Transcendental Gastronomy. By JEAN 
ANTHELME BRILLAT-SAVARIN. A com- 
plete translation from the French. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1926, pp. 
360. $3.50. 

A new edition of the standard English 
translation of this famous classic (see Jour- 
NAL OF Home Economics for September, 
page 520), with a foreword for American 
readers by Frank Crowinshield. 


Physiologie du Godt. Par Britiat-SAVARIN. 
Suivi de La Gastronomie par BreRcHovux, 
et L’Art de Diner en Ville par Cotnay. 
Paris: Librairie Garnier Fréres. Paper 
cover, 5 francs. 

A new, inexpensive edition in the “Classi- 
ques Garnier” series. 


What's Best to Eat? By S. HENNING BEL- 
FRAGE. With a practical supplement by 
Lucy H. Yates. New York: William 
Wood and Company, 1926. pp. 199. 
$3.00. 

An English physician’s statement of what 
he thinks a layman should know regarding 
modern theories of nutrition and their 
application in normal diet; occasionally a 
trifle loose in statement and somewhat 
inclined to emphasize the importance of 
oran-containing cereals, raw fruits and 
vegetables, and “natural flavors.” The 
supplement reflects British usage both as 
to dishes and terminology, though there is 
an exceptionally long and varied list of 
salads, and some American materials, such 
as corn, are called for in the recipes. The 
latter are often interesting but not always 


definite as to quantities. This American 
edition has a foreword by E. V. McCollum. 


The Blue Book of Cookery and Manual of 
House Management. By IsaBeL CoTTON 
Smita. New York: The Literary Digest, 
Funk and Wagnalls Company, 1926, pp. 
650. $2.50. 

A volume in the publishers’ “Blue Book 
Series.” Nearly 500 pages are devoted 
to recipes, but there are also menus for 
different seasons and types of meals and 
chapters on equipment and the organiza- 
tion of work in households varying in availa- 
ble labor from no servants to a large staff 
under a housekeeper. The general infor- 
mation is not unusual but is attractively 
and clearly stated. An excellent feature is 
the waterproof, fabrikoid binding. 


The Business of the Household. By C. W. 
Taser. Third edition, revised. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926, 
pp. 456. $3.00. 

A volume well known to home economists, 
now revised to bring its statistical material 

up to the date of January, 1926. 


Sunshine and Open Air. Their influence on 
health, with special reference to the Alpine 
climate. By Leonarp Hitt. Second 
edition. London: Edward Arnold and 
Company. American distributors, Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, New York, 
1925, pp. 132. $3.75. 

A well-written book in which the author, 

a recognized authority, analyzes “the scien- 

tific effects of the Alpine climate which he 

has himself experienced” and in so doing, 
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brings together the principal features of 
present-day theories regarding the biologi- 
cal and therapeutic effect of sunlight and 
air. 


Portfolio of One Hundred and One Small 
Homes. Designed by R. C. HUNTER 
and Brotuer, Architects. New York: 
R. C. Hunter and Brother, 501 Fifth 
Avenue. $2.50. 

A collection of sketches and floor plans 
of houses which can be built at a cost of 
about $7,000 to $15,000. They include a 
considerable variety of adaptations of the 
prevalent styles in small-house architecture, 
and appear to give attention to the house- 
keeper’s convenience as well as to aesthetic 
effect. Mimeographed descriptions of in- 
dividual designs and their salient features 
can be obtained on request, and complete 
working plans and specifications will be 
furnished for a nominal sum. 


Introduction to Social Statistics. By Ctiar- 
G. Dittmer. Chicago: A.W. Shaw 
Company, 1926, pp. 167. $2.50. 

An attempt to help college students and 
social workers to get away from the “cracker- 
barrel” interpretation of social phenomena 
to the more scientific method of using statis- 
tics as a guage of social forces. The author, 
assistant professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, considers that for such 
students of society an understanding of the 
use and scope of statistical methods is more 
important than their mathematical deriva- 
tion. The principles discussed are well 
illustrated by charts and tables, and the 
book should be helpful to all who have to 
handle questionnaires and other statistical 
material without special training. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Chil- 
dren. By G. GARRISON. 
With introduction by Patry Hit. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1926, 
pp. 122. $1.25; $1.10 to teachers; $1.00 
in quantity. 

Here timely assistance is given to teachers 
and parents in the selection of play equip- 
ment for first grade, kindergarten, nursery 
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schools, and home nurseries, based upon 
experiments in the Horace Mann School. 
Furthermore pedagogically sound principles 
for such selection are given to assure the 
child stimulation in self activity, with 
materials of his level of maturity, useful 
and as beautiful as possible, of sturdy con- 
struction, hygienic, easily cleaned, and of 
types suited some to independent, some to 
group play. There are many delightful 
illustrations, and the names of firms from 
which materials can be obtained. 


Children’s Drawings. A study of interests 
and abilities. Edited by and compiled 
under the direction of Sretta Acnes Mc- 
Carty, chairman. Baltimore: Williams 
& Wilkins Company, 1924, pp. 164. 
$3.90. 

The results of a valuable investigation by 
the International Kindergarten Union, inter- 
esting alike to students of education and to 
classroom teachers. Drawing was selected 
for the subject of investigation as the most 
typical and universal form of manual repre- 
sentation used in kindergarten and primary 
schools. The study was limited to spon- 
taneous drawings made by school children 
from 4 to 8 years old under similar conditions 
in 26 widely-scattered cities. Among thirty 
thousand drawings studied the favorite sub- 
jects, in order of frequency, are the human 
figure, dwelling houses, trees, furniture, 
and vehicles. The successive stages of 
representation are the scribble stage; the 
symbolic stage in which meaning is assigned 
to scribbles; the schematic stage, giving evi- 
dence of the definite characteristics of objects 
but no true drawing of details; and finally 
genuine representative art. Children of 
the age studied are chiefly in the schematic 
stage. Sex differences are not great, but 
boys constantly prefer mechanical objects 
and excel in perspective, while girls prefer 
furniture and domestic objects and excel in 
balance. Ability in drawing and mental 
ability are not distinct, but certain elements 
of mental ability are indispensable to draw- 
ing. The book includes many reproduc- 
tions of drawings and a complete list of 
objects drawn. 
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What Happened in the Ark. By KENNETH 
M. WALKER and Grorrrey M. Boum- 
PHREY. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1926, pp 275. $2.00. 

A tortoise in a cave in Armenia tells how 
the different animals behaved—and mis- 
behaved—in the Ark, and Dan Jacobson’s 
line drawings show how they looked doing 
it. 


The Adventures of Johnny T. Bear. By 
MarcarRet J. McEtroy. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1926, pp. 
105. $1.50. 

An amusing tale for youngsters from five 
to eight years old, printed in well-spaced 
type and illustrated in line and color by 
James Dougherty. 


Daniel Du Luth, or Adventuring on the 
Great Lakes. As set down in English by 
Everett McNert. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1926, pp. 389. 
$2.00. 

The tale of a French lad who is supposed 
to have accompanied Du Luth on his 
journey from Montreal to Lake Superior 
about 1670. Despite an amazing number 
of thrilling adventures, the book probably 
gives a good picture of the life of the coureurs 
de bois and the wild country into which 
they penetrated. 


Deric in Mesa Verde. By Deric NusBaum. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925, 
pp. 166. $1.75. 

A straightforward account of his life in a 
national park in southwestern Colorado by 
the twelve-year old son of its superintendent. 
The family lived in camp near the cliff 
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dweller ruins for which the park was in- 
stituted, and the boy, who hopes to be an 
archeologist like his father, describes many 
interesting adventures with excavations and 
animals and present-day Indians. 


Pedro of the Black Death. By C. M. BeEn- 
NETT. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1926, pp. 349. $2.00. 

A thrilling tale of pirates which won first 

prize as the best boys’ story submitted in a 

two-year contest. 


Gay’s Year on Sunset Island. By Mar- 
GUERITE ASPINWALL. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1926, pp. 242. $1.75. 
A wholesome story ‘of modern adventure 

for girls. 


A Health Education Procedure. By Katu- 
LEEN WILKINSON WooTTEN (Mrs. 
Henry STEWART WOOTTEN). New York, 
The National Tuberculosis Association: 
370 Seventh Avenue, 1926, pp. 420. 
$0.75. 


American Pork Production in the World 
War. By Frank M.Surrace. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Company, 1926, pp. 217. 
$3.00. 


The Mary Brooks Picken Method of Modern 
Dressmaking. By Mary Brooks PICKEN. 
New York: The Pictorial Review Com- 
pany, 1925, pp. 96. $1.00. 


Social Work: A Family Builder. By Har- 
RIET TowNsEND. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1926. pp. 247. $2.25. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHILD CARE AND TRAINING 


Hunt, Elizabeth A. The nursery school 
and the high school girl. American 
Childhood, 1926, 12: 21. 

A description of the nursery school con- 
nected with the public school system of 
Highland Park, a suburb of Detroit (see 
JournaL or Home Economics, 1925, 17: 
222). 


Hinkle, Beatrice. New Values for teacher 
and parent. American Childhood, 1926, 
12: 5. Reprinted from The New Era, 
1926, 7: 8. 

It is important that child training shall 
benefit by the recent contributions made 
by psychoanalysis to our understanding 
of the psychological determinants of our 
feelings, prejudices, emotional reactions, 
and the psychological laboratory has 
given knowledge of the mechanisms of 
human behavior as expressed by the con- 
ditioned reflex and habit formation. Par- 
ents and teachers must face their own 
inadequate psychic development since 
their unconscious behavior and emotional 
attitudes have a much greater influence 
upon the child than their conscious knowl- 
edge and intention. The influence of the 
teacher is only secondary to that of the 
parent, with the advantage of an objective 
relation to the child, enabling her to deal 
with him in a more detached way. If she, 
as well as the parents, presents emotional 
immaturities, the child is further condi- 
tioned unfavorably. Thus the teacher, for 
the child’s sake as well as her own, needs to 
know her own psychological attitudes and 
conflicts and the unconscious factors deter- 
mining her action patterns. In order to 
achieve a new mental attitude it is neces- 
sary first to feel, not to intellectualize, that 
. the most important task in life is one’s 
redemption from psychic bondage, and the 
development of one’s latent potentialities. 
Next, one should become conscious of the 
actual psychic condition as revealed in free 
feelings thoughts, and actions. This is 


not a dangerous introspection, but with 
earnest study, selfexamination, and the 
use of intuition, may be of great value to 
the individual. Psychoanalysis in compe- 
tent hands offers greater freeing of creative 
energy, but cannot be safely attempted 
except with expert aid. 


Lowenburg, Harry. Anorexia in children. 
Archives of Pediatrics, 1926, 43: 503. 
Although this article is intended for 

clinicians, it is of wider interest because 
anorexia, loss of appetite, is a symptom 
rather than a disease; the physician is 
usually called upon to treat the condition 
but it is largely a behavior problem, often 
resulting from bad management on the 
part of parents or nurse. Three factors 
are believed to be causative: 1. Prolonged 
bottle feeding: this should never be toler- 
ated in a child beyond 18 months of age. 
2. Excessive milk feeding: a majority of 
children with poor appetites drink a quart 
or more of milk a day; this should be dis- 
continued, green vegetables, meat, and 
other solid foods substituted, new foods 
offered casually and no forced feeding at- 
tempted. 3. Use of toys to divert atten- 
tion: threats and promises must not be 
tolerated. Too much discussion and at- 
tention is likely to be centered on food in 
cases of anorexia. 


Arlitt, Ada H. Some mental hygiene as- 
pects of the preschool period. Childhood 
Education, 1926, 3: 14. 

“The period from two to four years of age 
is neither too late to recondition undesirable 
habits, nor too early to establish desirable 
ones.” As types of behavior which may 
condition personality the author selects 
three for analysis: temper tantrums, jeal- 
ousy, and fear. Temper tantrums may 
develop as a result of overstimulation or 
from some other physical condition, or the 
tantrum may be used by the child to secure 
attention or to dominate others. The 
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treatment involves determining the cause, 
correcting the condition if physical, or 
denying the satisfaction sought if the tan- 
trum is used purposefully. Reactions 
prompted by jealousy vary from demands 
for attention to timidity and repression, or 
violent self-assertion, negativism, and fault 
finding. The cause may be any one of 
many, but it must be determined and the 
emotional state reconditioned by changing 
the factors involved and supplying new 
interests and activities. Fears were found 
to have been developed by direct condition- 
ing, by transference of a fear aroused in 
one situation to some similar situation, by 
verbal associations, by imitations, or as 
means of control. Fears may result in 
inhibiting bedily activity, in timidity, or in 
a general feeling of inferiority which the 
child compensates in such ways as by brag- 
ging, teasing younger children, showing off. 
Fear reactions can be adjusted at this age, 
though a psychiatrist should be consulted 
in extreme cases. 

While the nursery school will make great 
contributions in the field of child psychol- 
ogy, its greatest contribution may be the 
development of individuals as well educated 
in character and personality as in the more 
traditional content. 


Brueger, M. E. A nursery school program. 

Childhood Education, 1926, 3: 18. 

The Gowan Nursery School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is part of a day nursery where children 
from seventeen months to four years are 
received from seven in the morning until 
six at night. The routines, “requirements,” 
and “electives” are discussed helpfully by 
the director. 


Gesell, Arnold. The mental health charac- 
teristics of the normal child. Child Wel- 
fare Magazine, 1926, 20: 672. 

Standards for mental health in normal 
children call for: 1. wholesome habits of 
eating, sleeping, relaxation, and elimination; 
2. wholesome habits of feeling; 3. healthy 
attitudes of action. The foundations of 
mental health are laid down in the home in 
early childhood. 
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Thom, D. A. Overcoming children’s fears. 
Child Welfare Magazine, 1926, 20: 655. 
Fear is a valuable reaction, but children 

should be accustomed to new situations 

carefully, should never be threatened, 
should have the example of courage, should 

be watched carefully lest fear become a 

curse instead of a protection. 


Van Cleave, Bernice F. The years before 
school. Physical preparation. Child 
Welfare Magazine, 1926, 20: 651. 

It is important that the child be prepared 
for the abrupt change from carefree pre- 
school life to a school routine. The physi- 
cal preparation should include a complete: 
examination and correction of defects found. 


Van Cleave, Bernice F. The years before 
school. Mental preparation. Chilé 
Welfare Magazine, 1926, 20: 701. 

The preschool child should not be taught 
reading at home, but rather muscular con- 
trol, the joy of creation, the habit of finish- 
ing a job, ability to follow directions, and 
to do things for himself. He should be 
taught to speak clearly and to express him- 
self, to have a reasonable amount of self- 
control and respect for authority, and to 
associate happily with his peers. 


Miller, Marion M. The shy child. Child 
Welfare Magazine, 1926, 20: 725. 
Shyness may be the result of poor physi- 

cal condition, of domination by a stronger 

personality, or of a nature different from 
his associates and so misunderstood. At- 
tempt to find the cause and then provide 
opportunities for self expression, a little at 
a time. 


Thorn, Douglas A. Mental health. Child 
Welfare Magazine, 1926, 21: 14. 
Suggestions of the chairman of the 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
for a program for the study of the mental 
health of the child for the use of parent- 
teacher associations. A_ well-selected list 
of pamphlets and books on mental hygiene 
and child psychology, with author, publisher 
and price, is given. 


“ 
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Cope, Evelyn V. How to begin the pre- 
school circle. Child Welfare Magazine. 
1926, 21: 27. 

Suggestions for the organization of groups 
of mothers for the study of the preschool 
child. 


Mayer, Edward E. What of the nervous 

child? Hygeia, 1926, 4: 434. 

While: nervousness is a loose term, it 
implies a mental rather than a physical 
distress. It may show itself in a sick, 
backward, retarded, spoiled, or emotionally 
disturbed child. If no physical cause is 
found for a child’s nervous condition, paren- 
tal mismanagement, too much scolding or 
too much sympathy, restlessness, quarrel- 
ing within the family, or lack of opportunity 
for self-expression is probably responsible. 
Sex energy must be sublimated satisfactorily. 
Good habits of emotional response must be 
established and as children are highly imi- 
tative parents may well make sure their 
own mental habits are good. Faulty family 
environment, without regard to economic 
status, is often cause for behavior problems 
in the children. During the plastic age of 
childhood good mental habits may and 
should be established. Bxpert assistance 
should be secured when necessary. 


Seham, Max. Why the child needs play. 

Hygeia, 1926, 4: 489. 

The rush and strain of present-day life 
fails often to provide for the child the serene 
environment, without which he becomes 
emotionally and nervously unstable. The 
child’s recreation, his business in life, is play. 
By its means he rehearses the race ex- 
periences and prepares himself for adult 
life. Through it his mind and body are 
developed. The play of the infant is kick- 
ing, handling, finally walking. Later such 
materials as blocks, sandpile, scissors, and 
swings furnish creative material for both 
mental and physical development. Be- 


* tween 6 and 12 years control, imitation, 


and competition motivate play, while 
throughout puberty, when social instincts 
develop, the tendency to group play pre- 
dominates. The child should be given 
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opportunity to do things himself, not to be 
entertained, nor should the mother direct 
his play and repress his spontaneity. A 
separate playroom, with freedom in the use 
of well-selected materials, should be pro- 
vided. Toys of suitable size which call for 
skill and allow for variety in manipulation, 
are better than those which simply amuse. 
Books about unreality or fighting are un- 
suitable. School children must have at 
least three hours of spontaneous outdoor 
play daily, and the younger the child the 
longer the play time. 


Baldwin, Bird T. Steering children straight. 
Hygeia, 1926, 4: 364. 
A short, helpful discussion of the problem 
of the child who steals. 


Blanton, Smiley, and Blanton, Margaret G. 
Training the child to obey. 1. The need 
of discipline. Hygeia, 1926, 4: 425. 2. 
Discipline through rewards. Hygeia, 
1926, 4: 509. 

Two of a series of three articles by Dr. 
Blanton, director of the Minneapolis Child 
Guidance Clinic, and Mrs. Blanton, a child 
psychologist. In the first discipline is de- 
fined to include building up serviceable 
habits and modifying unserviceable habits. 
The child is born without habits, with the 
capacity to form them. Good training 
insures only good habits. Good discipline 
assures the child of a definite reaction on 
the parents’ part, hence a feeling of security. 
Certain habits, such as those concerning 
food, sleep, dressing himself, group demands, 
obedience to certain commands, should be 
taught very early. The child should be 
trained to acquire new habits easily. He 
must be taught implicit obedience with 
regard to such things as fire, deep water, 
unsafe places, and certain social taboos, 
as well as a respect for group rights. Re- 
sponse to these situations should become 
absolutely automatic. The rights of chil- 
dren to make noise and for activity must 
be respected, and proper outlets provided. 

The second article states that rewards 
may well be given a child for doing even 
necessary things, such as eating meals, 
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dressing, picking up toys. It is unwise to 
pay for everything done. Rewards may 
take the form of: 1. absence of punishment; 
2. a gift, as candy, toys, money; 3. permis- 
sion to do some desired pleasure, as skating, 
swimming; 4. approval of the social group, 
especially of parents and playmates. A 
child should be paid for non-essential tasks, 
only if he is perfectly free to break the con- 
tract without suffering disapproval. The 
task to which a child is set must never be 
too hard, and the reward offered must be 
something he really wants, rather than one 
the parent thinks he should want. Atten- 
tion is much sought by the child of kinder- 
garten age, and disapproval may appeal 
to him as much asapproval. The approval 
of the social group is the most important 
reward the child may gain. Charts for 
recording good behavior are of great value. 
A reward should never be given to stop mis- 
behavior. It teaches the child to misbe- 
have for what he wants. Self-approval and 
the pleasure of working are the greatest 
rewards, but they are not sufficiently con- 
crete for the child. 


Goodenough, Florence L. A new approach 
to the measurement of the intelligence of 
young children. The Pedagogical Semi- 
nary and Jour. of Genetic Psych., 1926, 33: 
185. 

The author submits the plan, data, anal- 
ysis, and conclusions drawn from an ex- 
periment undertaken to determine the ex- 
tent to which the nature of drawings made 
by young children is conditioned by their 
intellectual development. Children from 
the ages of four to twelve, inclusive, and 
from kindergarten through sixth grade, 
were tested in various parts of the country 
in drawing “a man.” From this study there 
was developed a scale for measuring the 
intellectual factors involved in spontaneous 
drawing, believed to be a serviceable test of 
intellectual development. Determinations 
were made of the average reliability and 
standard error of estimate, the average dif- 
ference between the mean scores made by 
accelerated and by retarded children. The 
results of the tests are considered in rela- 
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tion to those of the Army Alpha, Trabue 
Completion, Stanford-Binet, and other 
standard tests. Drawings are relatively un- 
affected by the type of art instruction 
usually given in primary grades, and artis- 
tic ability is found to be practically a negli- 
gible factor at these ages. It is believed 
that the test throws light on the develop- 
ment of conceptual thinking in young 
children. 


Ross, Barbara A. The value of health 
teaching in the schools. The Public 
Health Jour. [Toronto], 1926, 17: 388. 
New standards in public health have 

been developed which should be available 
generally. The school is particularly adapt- 
ed to health teaching, since the children go 
there to learn, the teachers are trained, and 
instruction is under controlled conditions. 
The aim of health education in the school 
is to establish in the child habits and atti- 
tudes which will insure good health, to give 
an intelligent basis for such habits, to in- 
fluence adults through the children, and thus 
to promote health in the family and com- 
munity. Each child should receive a phys- 
ical, mental, and dental examination, pref- 
erably in the presence of the parent, where 
defects are noted, treatment urged, instruc- 
tions in health habits given. The school 
nurse has an important function, but the 
grade teacher has the greatest opportunity 
to correlate the teaching and help the child 
to “live” health. Group opinion is a valua- 
ble ally. School buildings must conform to 
the standards recommended for ventilation, 
heating, lighting, desks, facilities for wash- 
ing, and playground. Some schools offer 
for girls classes in infant hygiene. The 
school may cooperate in arranging programs 
and study groups on health, child study, and 
home nursing. 


Rand, Winifred. Normal development of 
the child. How the public health nurse 
may contribute to it. The Public Health 
Nurse, 1926, 18: 458. 

The public health nurse is in a strategic 
position in parent education. She has 
already successfully taught parents the 
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fundamental principles of physical health 
in infants and young children. Thenewer 
knowledge of mental and social health if 
added to her training will enable her to take 
the next step forward in public health. 


Frazier, Elizabeth. Changing Johnny’s be- 
havior. Saturday Evening Post, 1926, 
199: 37. 

A well-written popular article, indicative 
of the general interest in the mental hy- 
giene of children. 


Kinyon, Mrs. Kate W. Child care and 
child training in the home economics 
curriculum. School Life, 1926, 11: 198. 
The Denver course of study in home 

economics (see JOURNAL oF Home Eco- 
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nomics 1925, 17: 198 and 629) includes 
subject matter on child care and training 
with attention given to feeding and cloth- 
ing of infants, prenatal and infant care, 
character building, and behavior in child- 
hood, even a unit on child training for boys, 
emphasizing a father’s responsibilities in 
the home. Parents request that these 
courses be continued. The author believes 
home economics must help to professionalize 
the profession of parenthood. 


Adams, Mildred. The whole family studies 
“euthenics.” The Woman Citizen, 1926, 
11: No. 4, p. 5. 

An interesting account of the Vassar 
College Summer Institute of Euthenics, 
“the science of controllable environment.’” 

H. R. H. 


NUTRITION 


Mitchell, H. H., and Carman, G. G. Ef- 
fect of excessive amounts of vitamin B 
on the basal metabolism of rats of dif- 
ferent ages. Amer. Jour. Physiol., 1926, 
76: 385. 

Basal metabolism experiments were con- 
ducted on 5 litters of young rats receiving 
identical rations with the exception of vita- 
min B, which was given in the form of 
Harris yeast vitamin in increasing amounts 
of from 10 to 160 mg. to the animals of each 
litter. The determinations were made by 
the Haldane gravimetric method, using a 
constant of 11.36 in the calculations of sur- 
face areas from body weight. For animals 
ranging from 90 to 190 days of age the 
average values for the basal metabolism per 
square meter of body surface were 600 + 11 
calories per day for males and 571 + 7 
for females. Corresponding values per 100 
gm. of body weight were 11.26 + 0.27 and 
11.74 + 0.2 respectively. The ingestion of 
excessive amounts of vitamin B was without 
appreciable effect on the basal metabolism. 


Drummond, J. C. Modern views on vita- 
mins. Jour. Roy. Soc. Arts, 1926, 74: 
369. 

This survey of recent progress in vitamin 
research deals chiefly with present knowledge 


and theories concerning the chemical nature 
of the vitamins and the mechanism of their 
action in the body. The effective dosages 
of vitamin concentrates reported in the 
literature have been reduced to a uniform 
basis for purposes of comparison and to. 
illustrate the remarkable activity of the 
vitamins. In terms of weight in grams of 
smallest effective dose per 100 gm. body 
weight of the experimental animal (rat for 
vitamins A, D, and E; pigeon for B; and 
guinea pig for C), the values are A 0.00001, 
B 0.000027, C 0.00015, D 0.0001, and E 
0.00025 gm. 


Sherman, H. C., and MacLeod, F. L. The 
calcium content of the body in relation to 
age, growth, and food. Jour. Biol. Chem., 
1926, 64: 429. 

Sherman, H. C., and Quinn, E. J. The 
phosphorus content of the body in rela- 
tion to age, growth, and food. Jour. 
Biol. Chem., 1926, 64: 667. 

These two papers present the results of 
extensive studies of the calcium and phos- 
phorus content of the bodies of white rats 
of different ages and under different dietary 
conditions. On a standard diet of one- 
third whole milk powder, two-thirds ground 
whole wheat, and common salt to the extent 
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of 2 per cent of the weight of the wheat, 
the percentage of calcium rose rapidly 
from an average of 0.25 per cent at birth 
to 0.93 per cent for males and 1.09 per cent 
for females at 90 days. After this the 
increase was slower. In the females there 
was a distinct loss as the result of bearing 
and suckling young, with a gain during 
intervening periods. In general, the varia- 
tions in phosphorus content were similar to 
those for calcium, although the ratio of 
increase with growth was not as high. The 
average content at birth was 0.34 per cent 
and at 90 days 0.62 and 0.68 percent. The 
fluctuations with bearing and suckling 
young were similar to those of calcium. 

On a diet low in calcium both the calcium 
and the phosphorus content of the body was 
low. Both of these values were increased 
by the addition of calcium lactate to the 
ration but were not affected by cod liver oil. 
This would appear to indicate that a liberal 
allowance of cod liver oil may be less effec- 
tive as a means of insuring optimal storage 
of calcium and phsophorus than an abun- 
dant supply of these elements in the diet. 

In the second paper the relative gains 
in body weight and weights of calcium and 
phosphorus in the body from birth to middle 
age have been calculated in terms of birth 
values of unity and reproduced graphically. 
The average adult male is estimated to 
weigh 70 times as much as at birthand to 
have 150 times as much phosphorus and 
340 times as much calcium. 


Chick, H. Sources of error in the tech- 
nique employed for the biological assay 
of fat-soluble vitamins. Biochem. Jour., 
1926, 20: 119. 

An investigation of irregularities in the 
behavior of young rats placed on diets de- 
prived of fat-soluble vitamin showed that 
these could be traced chiefly to variations 
in the breeding stock and state of nutrition 
of the animals themselves when placed on the 
experimental diet. The breeding stock 
diet used in the author’s laboratory was 
moderately rich in vitamin A but com- 
paratively poor in vitamin D. The content 
of this vitamin was inadvertently raised 
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at one time by the addition of egg yolk and 
certain seasons of the year by the use of 
pasture milk. This resulted in prolonging 
the period of growth or stationary weight 
on the deficient diet, but with the omission 
of the egg yolk and the substitution of 
dried milk prepared from winter milk this 
difficulty was overcome. 


Smith, H. H., and Chick, H. Maintenance 
of a standardized breed of young rats for 
work upon fat-soluble vitamins, with 
particular reference to the endowment 
of the offspring. Biochem. Jour., 1926, 
20: 131. 

This paper supplements the foregoing by 

a description of the diets and general manage- 

ment of the breeding rats used by the au- 

thors in their studies of fat-soluble vitamins. 

The stock diet found most satisfactory con- 

sists of cow’s milk and brown or white 

bread or whole cereals, with fresh raw 
carrots, turnips, cabbage, or spinach. Mar- 
mite is given daily mixed with the food, 
and raw lean meat twice a week except 
during the last few days of pregnancy and 
the period of lactation, when the meat is 
usually omitted. During this time dried 
winter milk is substituted for fresh milk to 

prevent too great a reserve of vitamin D 

in the young. 


Chick, H., and Roscoe, M. H. The anti- 
rachitic value of fresh spinach. Biochem. 
Jour., 1926, 20: 137. 

Boas, M. A. The antirachitic value of 
winter spinach. Biochem. Jour., 1926, 
20: 153. 

In the first of these studies fresh leaves 
of prickly-seeded spinach grown in the 
open in winter, sping, midsummer, and 
autumn were fed in amounts of 0.1, 0.5 
and 1 gm. daily to young rats on a basal 
diet deficient in vitamins A and D, but con- 
taining sufficient phosphorus. At the end 
of 50 days the rats were killed for histolog- 
ical examination of the rib junctions and 
calcium and phosphorus analyses of the 
femur, tibia, and fibula. The data ob- 
tained confirm the conclusions of earlier 
workers that in general spinach has no 
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antirachitic properties. The samples grown 
in the open in midsummer proved, however, 
to have slight but appreciable antirachitic 
propertiesand irradiated spinach was strong- 
ly antirachitic. In attempting to explain 
the marked difference in the effect of sun- 
light and of artificial irradiation upon spin- 
ach and green leaves in general the authors 
suggest that the difference may be one of 
degree or that there may be a rapid removal 
or destruction of newly-formed antirachitic 
substance in the leaves while they are at- 
tached to the living plant. 

In the second study, the fresh green leaves 
of winter-grown spinach were compared 
with cod liver oil as to their affect on the 
calcium and phosphorus retention in young 
rats on a basal diet otherwise deficient in 
fat-soluble vitamins. Both spinach and 
cod liver oil, particularly the former, im- 
proved the general health and increased 
the rate of growth of the rats. The cod 
liver oil increased the amount of calcium 
retained in the skeleton per unit increase in 
body weight, while the spinach was without 
effect, thus confirming the conclusion of 
the first paper that winter-grown spinach 
is lacking in vitamin D. The distribution 
of calcium and phosphorus in the feces and 
urine was also determined. In all cases 
from 95 to 99 per cent of the total calcium 
excreted was in the feces. On the basal 
diet about 45 per cent of the total phos- 
phorus excreted was in the feces but the 
addition of either cod liver oil or spinach 
diverted some of the phosphorus from the 
feces to the urine, showing that this prop- 
erty is not necessarily correlated with 
antirachitic properties. 


Miller, C. D. The vitamins (A, B, and C) 
of papaya. Biochem. Jour., 1926, 20: 
515. 

A limited study of the vitamin content 
of the papaya is reported with the conclu- 
sion that it is only a fair source of vitamin 


’ B (20 gm. daily being required for normal 


growth of rats), a good source of vitamin A, 
and an excellent source of vitamin C. Mini- 
mum values for A and C were not established, 
but 3 gm. of gresh papaya gave complete 
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protection against scurvy and as excellent 
growth as was secured on 5 gm. 


Smith, M. I., and Hendrick, E. G. Some 
nutrition experiments with brewers’ yeast 
with especial reference to its value in 
supplementing certain deficiencies in ex- 
perimental rations. U. S. Pub. Health 
Repts., 1926, 41: 207. 

Evidence that brewers’ yeast contains a 
hitherto unrecognized dietary essential and 
that oats and casein are lacking in this es- 
sential is presented as follows: A ration in 
which the oat kernel, known to be rich in 
vitamin B, furnished all of the protein and 
which contained inorganic salts and vitamin 
A, failed to promote growth in young rats 
even when supplemented by casein. The 
addition to the ration of from 5 to 6 per 
cent of dried brewers’ yeast brought about 
normal growth even when the yeast had 
been autoclaved to destroy vitamin B, 
but yeast protein was without affect. Ona 
ration in which purified casein was the sole 
protein and Seidell’s vitamin B picrate the 
sole source of vitamin B there was no growth 
until 5 per cent of autoclaved yeast was 
added, after which growth was rapid. 
Autoclaved yeast without the vitamin B 
concentrate was without effect. 


Goldberger, J., Wheeler, G. A., Lillie, R. D., 
and Rogers, L. M. A further study 
of butter, fresh beef, and yeast as 
pellagra preventives, with consideration 
of the relation of factor P-P of pellagra 
(and black tongue of dogs) to vitamin B. 
U.S. Pub. Health Repts., 1926, 41: 297 
In addition to further evidence that 

fresh beef and yeast contain a substance of 

the nature of a vitamin capable of prevent- 
ing and curing pellagra and that this factor 
is not contained in appreciable amounts in 
butter, an interesting study is reported of 
the relationship of this factor, tentatively 
designated as P-P, to vitamin B. From 
the results of this study, which was con- 
ducted on rats, the authors conclude that 
the antineuritic factor is distinct from the 
factor P-P and does not by itself suffice for 
the growth of the rat; that the water-solu- 
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ble growth-promoting factor commonly 
called vitamin B is, like the antineuritic 
vitamin, either inactivated by autoclaving 
or insufficient by itself for the growth of 
the rat; and that the factor P-P in combina- 
tion with the antineuritic factor is essential 
for the growth of the rat. ‘Whether factor 
P-P is, as at present seems most probable, 
identical with the so-called growth-pro- 
moting essential heretofore included (with 
the antineuritic) in the term ‘water-soluble 
vitamin B,’ or whether these are distinct, 
further investigation must determine.” 


Hauge, S. M., and Carrick, C. W. A dif- 
ferentiation between the water-soluble 
growth-promoting and antineuritic sub- 
stances. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1926, 69: 
403. 

In this contribution to the question of 
the identity or nonidentity of the water- 
soluble growth-promoting vitamin B and 
the antineuritic vitamin, the authors are 
confident that they have demonstrated the 
nonidentity of the two through carefully 
controlled feeding experiments conducted 
on baby chicks with corn and yeast as the 
sole sources of vitamin B (growth-promoting 
and antineuritic). On 30 per cent corn the 
chicks made very slow growth but showed 
no symptoms of polyneuritis during the 
18 weeks of the test. On the same amount 
of yeast the chicks grew rapidly but nearly 
all developed polyneuritis during the tenth 
week and died within two weeks. On 20 
per cent corn and 10 per cent yeast growth 
was rapid and there were but few cases of 
polyneuritis. On lower levels of corn and 
yeast polyneuritis developed in nearly all 
cases. Growth was rapid on as small an 
amount of yeast as 10 per cent and slow on 
large amounts of corn. Yeast is considered 
to be relatively low in the antineuritic 
vitamin and high in the water-soluble 
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growth-promoting vitamin and corn high 
in the former and low in the latter. 


Dutcher, R. A. and Francis E. Vitamin 
studies XIII. Vitamin B in evaporated 
milks made by vacuum and aeration proc- 
esses. Jour. Dairy Sci., 1926, 9: 379. 
The evaporation of milk by either the 

air blast or vacuum method has been 

shown not to destroy to any appreciable 
extent the vitamin B content of the milk. 


Dutcher, R. A., and Kruger, J. H. Vita- 
min studies XIV. The influence of ultra- 
violet light on the antirachitic properties 
of purified rations used in the study of 
vitamin A. Jour. Biol. Chem., 1926, 
69: 277. 

The basal ration customarily used by the 
authors in their vitamin A studies consists 
of purified casein 18, agar 2, salt mixture 3, 
and dextrin 77 parts. To determine the 
best means of providing for an abundance of 
the antirachitic vitamin D, now considered 
to be an essential ingredient in rations to 
be used in vitamin A studies, the separate 
ingredients of the above ration were irra- 
diated and the extent of increase in anti- 
rachitic properties of the ration was tested 
by feeding the modified ration for 14 days 
days and determining the ash content of 
the humerus and femur at the end of this 
time. The percentage of bone ash was 
markedly increased by the irradiation of 
the dextrin but not to any extent by the 
irradiation of any of the other constituents 
of the ration. Equally good results were 
obtained by substituting 2 per cent of ir- 
radiated corn oil for an equivalent amount 
of dextrin in the non-irradiated ration. 
The addition of irradiated corn or olive oil 
to basal vitamin A-free rations is recom- 
mended. 

S. L. S, 
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NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Paris Exposition. The report of the 
commission appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce to visit and report upon the 
International Exposition of Modern Decora- 
tive and Industrial Art in Paris, 1925, has 
recently been printed in an attractive 
pamphlet which may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. The materials ex- 
hibited are discussed under the heads of 
architecture, mobilier, costume, arts of the 
theatre, street and garden, and education. 


Silk Course. The New York Textile 
High School, of which William H. Dooley 
is principal, is introducing a specialized day 
course for high school graduates and young 
men employed in the silk industry. The 
four divisions of the work are weave con- 
struction and designing, analysis and cost 
calculation of silk fabrics, machinery, and 
marketing and selling. Silk concerns are 
reported by The Silkworm as cooperating 
to provide afternoon employment for 
students. 


Proximate Composition of Beef. This 
pamphlet by Charlotte Chatfield of the 
Bureau of Home Economics is listed as U,. 
S. Department of Agriculture Circular 389, 
and is the first step in the revision of Office 
of Experiment Stations Bulletin 28, “The 
Chemical Composition of American Food 
Materials,” by Atwater and Bryant. From 
a compilation of data on the physical and 
chemical composition of beef, figures are 
derived by statistical methods to represent 
the composition of “typical” wholesale 
cuts according to classes which correspond 
with commercial grades. A method for 
estimating the protein and ash content of 
any wholesale cut from its fat content is 
presented. Graphic correlations between 
the protein and the fat content of sides and 
of certain cuts show that the composition 
of “fat-free” beef is variable. It is said 
that the chemical composition of particular 
wholesale or retail cuts can be estimated 
within reasonable accuracy from a dissec- 


tion of the cut into lean, fat, and bone, and 
that reduction of error in dietary calcula- 
tions is possible through the use of figures 
derived in this way. 


World Food Resources. Alonzo Engle- 
bert Taylor of the Food Research Institute 
at Leland Stanford contributes a well-in- 
formed and readable discussion of this sub- 
ject from the standpoint of recovery since 
the war, to the October issue of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Child Development Reprints. The fol- 
lowing papers read at the American Health 
Congress and published in The Public 
Health Nurse, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, City, are now on sale by that maga- 
zine: “Normal! Development of the Child— 
How the Public Health Nurse May Con- 
tribute to It,” Winifred Rand, 10 cents; 
“Child Guidance Clinics,” by Ralph P. 
Truitt, 10 cents; “Normal Growth as a 
Public Health Concept,” by Arnold Gesell, 
15 cents. 


The School Nurse. The methods of 
administration of the work of this increas- 
ingly important member of the community 
are the main theme of the Public Health 
Nurse for September. 


Lantern Slides. How to make and color 
slides is simply but accurately explained in 
a recent pamphlet distributed free on re- 
quest by the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York; though adapted 
primarily to the products of that company, 
would also be useful for other makes. The 
section on coloring is especially valuable. 


Geographic News Bulletin. Articles of 
interest to home economics classes are fre- 
quently found in this illustrated publication 
of the National Geographic Society which 
will be sent, to teachers only, weekly during 
the school year (30 issues) on payment of 
25 cents a year to cover mailing costs. 
Subscriptions should be sent to General 
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Headquarters, National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 


Junior Red Cross and Nutrition. In 
October the “Fitness for Service” activities 
of the chapters were particularly directed to 
good food habits, and the Teacher's Guide, 
a supplement to the Junior Red Cross News, 
which tells how teachers can best use the 
material in each issue, that month gave 
excellent suggestions from Clyde B. Schu- 
man, director of the nutrition service. 
These included the idea of enlisting the co- 
operation of the children’s families and the 
community, and emphasized the impor- 
tance of a good working knowledge of the 
principles of sound nutrition and the habit 
of practising them. 


Progressive Education. The July- 
August-September issue, devoted mainly 
to papers and reports from the annual meet- 
ing of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, includes several addresses which to- 
gether make an interesting picture of newer 
developments in European education. 


Index Card for Scientific Abstracts. As 
as aid to making abstracts or notes of scien- 
tific articles or lectures, a specially printed 
4 x 6 filing card has been devised at Stanford 
University. As described by W. R. Miles 
in Science for September 10, the spaces pro- 
vided are sufficient for all the items likely to 
be needed to indicate the essential facts and 
general character of the article and where it 
can be found, while the uniform and syste- 
matic arrangement thus secured insures 
their future usefulness either to the ab- 
stracter or to others. Thecards are on sale 
at the Stanford University Bookstore, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


Model Housing for Monkeys. The Pas- 
teur Institute is attempting to overcome the 
difficulty of keeping the monkeys used for 
experimental purposes in health by pro- 
viding carefully constructed houses of glass 
and concrete in which living conditions are 
made to resemble those of the animals’ 
natural habitat. There is artificial heat and 
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ventilation and running water, says the 
Science News-Letter, a kitchen where a 
“burly African prepares menus as well- 
balanced as any self-respecting chimpanzee 
would steal for himself in the depths of the 
Kongo,” not to mention porches and 
swings that “help to make urban home life 
an attractive substitute for a precarious 
struggle for existence in Central African 
wilds.” 


Peasant Arts in Surrey. An important 
feature of the Haslemere Educational Mu- 
seum, founded in 1895 by Sir Jonathan 
Hutchison and recently provided with a new 
building, is the section on peasant arts. 
The present pottery and textile room is re- 
produced in the London Times Educational 
Supplement for September 4. 


Markets ofthe United States. Among the 
papers in the symposium on this subject in 
the September issue of the Amnals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, home economists will be especially 
interested in Wheat and Wheat Flour, by 
Alonzo E. Taylor, and The Export Market 
for United States Canned Goods, by J. E. 
Fitzgerald. 


Half Century of Chemistry in America. 
The historical review commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary which the American 
Chemical Society celebrated in Philadel- 
phia in September is a pamphlet of some 
two hundred and fifty pages into which Dr. 
Charles A. Browne, the editor, has succeeded 
in bringing together a wealth of readable, 
reliable information regarding the develop- 
ments of the various phases of chemistry 
since 1876. Such chapters as the one on 
the chemistry of physiology and nutrition 
by Dr. Graham Lusk and on agricultural 
chemistry by Dr. Browne will be perma- 
nently valuable to all students of the science 
of food and nutrition. 


Lectures for Teachers in Paraguay. 
Among the subjects of monthly lectures to 
be delivered by normal school graduates for 
the benefit of teachers in Asuncion, says the 
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September Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union, will be hygiene and preschool in- 
struction. 


Nutritive Value of Fish and Shellfish. 
Present knowledge concerning the com- 
position and food value of fish and shellish 
is summarized by various contributors in 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Fisheries Document 1000, a 500-page 
pamphlet including a bibliography. 


The Teacher and Her Savings. Sarah 
J. MacLeod’s readable and sensible paper 
on this subject, which appeared in New 
York State Education for June, has been 
reprinted in an attractive leaflet by the 
Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, in 
which Miss MacLeod is director of home 
economics. 


Books on Health and Social Hygiene. 
Home economists will be interested in the 
following lists sent free on request. ‘Health 
Books,” a classified list of books for sani- 
tarians issued by the Book Service of the 
American Public Health Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City; “What to 
Read in Social Hygiene,” and a list of the 
publications of the American Social Hygiene 
Association, both issued by that Association 
at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

When to Pick Apples. Mature apples 
keep better in either common or cold storage 
than those picked too green, says a recent 
statement of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


[November 


Dairy Show. At the National Dairy 
Show and Dairy Industries Exposition in 
Detroit during October, the Dairy Council 
installed extensive exhibits, one of them 
featuring the value of ice cream. 


International Physiological Congress. At 
the 1926 meeting, held in Stockholm in 
August, the invitation was accepted to 
hold the Congress of 1929 in the United 
States. Science reports that the American 
Physiological Society is to determine the 
place of meeting, make all local arrange- 
ments, and select an American physiologist 
to act as president. 


American Bakers’ Association. The 
twenty-ninth annual convention was held in 
Atlantic City September 10 to 24. The 
prospectus stated that the changing of 
bakerydom, the worries of the small whole- 
sale baker in his concern over the so-called 
chain monopolies, the troubles of the small 
retailer were to be discussed frankly and 


openly during the convention. 


Brillat-Savarin and Heredity. An after- 
dinner speech by E. M. Statler, of hotel 
fame, is quoted by The Boston Herald as 
follows: “This year is the centenary of 
Brillat-Savarin, the great epicure. Brillat- 
Savarin inherited his love of good food. An 
aunt of his died at the age of 99 as she was 
finishing a succulent five-course dinner in 
bed. ‘I feel that I’m going,’ said the old 
lady. ‘Quick! Bring my d aa 
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Economic and Sociological Societies. 
The American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the American 
Statistical Association, and the National 
Community Center Association are to meet 
simultaneously in St. Louis, December 28 
to 31. In the American Sociological Society 
the section on the family will meet Decem- 
ber 29 from 10 to 12 a.m., with a program 
in charge of Mrs. Wm. F. Dummer of 
Chicago. 

Omicron Nu. Psi Chapter was installed 
at the University of Oklahoma, April 5, 
1926. The national president, Genevieve 
Fisher, conducted the installation and 
presented the charter to this, the twenty- 
third chapter of the organization. It was 
through the special efforts of the director 
of the school of home economics, Mrs. Vera 
Idol Moore, that the charter was granted. 
Seven seniors, two juniors, and two graduate 
students were initated. 

Health Study Classes. The National 
Tuberculosis Association and the Women’s 
Foundation for Health are cooperating to 
promote a study course in the fundamentals 
of health building for such groups as women’s 
clubs, parent-teacher associations, com- 
munity centers, and also for high school and 
college classes. The course is based on the 
series of 20 little volumes, the “National 
Health Series” edited by the National 
Health Council. These have been grouped 
under four heads of units, dealing respec- 
tively with the health of the individual, the 
family, the community, and health through 
preventive measures. In connection with 
each unit there are available carefully pre- 
pared outlines for group leaders and circu- 
lars for individual members. Information 
regarding the courses can be obtained from 
the Women’s Foundation for Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Conference on Bituminous Coal. Now 
that the most economical utilization of our 
limited fuel supply is so much to the fore, 
special importance attaches to the inter- 
national conference to be held November 
15 to 19 at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. Several distinguished foreign 
authorities will be on the program and it is 
expected that the discussions will be of 
general as well as technical interest. 

Eastern States Exposition. The Home 
Department of the Exposition, which held 
its annual conference in Springfield, Septem- 
ber 20 to 25, was this year housed in a group 
of portable cottages; one was occupied by 
the Home Information Centers and others 
used for various demonstrations and ex- 
hibits, educational, and commercial. Co- 
operating organizations included the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Better Homes in America, 
the American Posture League, the Y. W. C. 
A., and the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation. 
Mrs. James J. Storrow is chairman and Mrs. 
Schuyler F. Herron director of the depart- 
ment, which hopes soon to be provided with 
a permanent building. 

American Association of Museums. 
Headquarters have been moved from New 
York back to the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C., where they were until 
1923. Director Charles R. Richards is on 
leave, and Laurence Vail Coleman is serving 
as both acting director and executive 
secretary. 

European Health Work for Infants. 
Organizations planned to coordinate work 
in child welfare have been opened in several 
cities of Italy, France, and Spain. Those 
in Naples and Capua are known as Nipio- 
hygienic Institutes, while one in Valencia, 
Spain, which emphasizes research as well 
as practical hygiene, is the Nipiological 
Institute. 
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Institute for Child Guidance. The Joint 
Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, which has been carrying out 
the Commonwealth Fund program for the 
prevention of delinquency, announces that 
when that program is completed on July 
1, 1927, the Commonwealth Fund will 
extend its work in the field of mental hygiene 
and child guidance by the establishment of 
an Institute of Child Guidance with Dr. 
Lawson G. Lowrey as Director. The chief 
purposes of the Institute are to further 
research in that field, with special reference 
to behavior problems; to provide facilities 
for the training of psychiatrists and 
graduate psycho'ogists in practical child 
guidance with annual fellowships offered 
through the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene; to provide field training 
in child guidance for students from the 
New York and Smith College Schools of 
Social ‘Work; and to afford adequate clin- 
ical facilities for the study and treatment of 
children presenting problems in behavior 
and mental hygiene. It is expected that 
other modifications will be made in the 
Fund’s present program and in certain 
activities of affiliated organizations, but 
special consultant and advisory services 
will be maintained, and the Joint Com- 
mittee will continue the publication of books 
and monographs resulting from the work 
done under the present program. Previous 
publications have included the especially 
successful volumes on the Problem Child 
in School and the Visiting Teacher 
Movement. 

National Conference of Social Work. 
The program for the home economics group 
at the Cleveland meeting, May 26 to June 
2, included an address by Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse on “Objectives in budgeting 
family income,” and a report by Luise 
Kraus, of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, on budget schedules in use. 
At a joint session with the Family Division 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 
on “The contribution of home economics to 
family case work,”’ Mr. E. G. Steger, of the 
St. Louis Provident Association, discussed 
the case worker’s and Mrs. Woodhouse the 
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home economist’s point of view. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the activities 
of home economists in social work, the 
places they occupy on agency staffs, and 
to conduct research. Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse is chairman; other members 
are Emma Winslow, Sarah J. MacLeod, 
Edith Massee, and Luise Kraus. John A. 
Lapp of Chicago, who was elected president 
of the Conference, was a member of the 
federal commission on vocational education 
which drafted the Smith-Hughes Act and 
is wel!-known in the field of social science 
education. 

International Meetings. ‘The list of sum- 
mer gatherings included the International 
Conference of Settlements, Paris, July; the 
International Conference on Housing and 
Town Planning, Vienna, September; and 
the sixth Annual Canadian Conference 
on Child Welfare, Vancouver-Victoria, 
September. 

Recreation Congress. ‘Leisure and Life’’ 
was the central theme at the thirteenth 
annual Congress of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America in 
Atlantic City October 18 to 22. Besides 
general meetings and discussions there 
were a consultation service with specialists, 
classes in various types of recreation, and 
demonstrations of the latter as a social 
feature of the Congress. 

Schools and Tobacco Taxes. The 
Louisiana State Legislature in July placed a 
luxury tax on tobacco te obtain more revenue 
for the public schools, a measure which 
met with much opposition from the tobacco 
interests all over the country and which was 
passed only by the publicity and untiring 
energy of the Louisiana educators. 

Metric Standard Resolution. Mr. Britten 
of Illinois, the author of various bills for the 
establishment of the metric standard, on 
May 13 introduced into the House of 
Representatives a brief resolution (H. J. Res. 
254) authorizing the U. S. Department of 
Commerce after 1935 to standardize the 
yard to the meter, the quart to the liter, 
and the pound to 500 grams decimally 
divided. Such legislation is of interest to 
the American Home Economics Association 
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since at the Minneapolis meeting it formally 
endorsed the adoption of the metric standard 
in the United States. 

Sterling Silver Flatware. The Division 
of Simplified Practice of the United States 
Department of Commerce announces that a 
requisite number of manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and users of these goods have agreed 
on a recommendation that a schedule of 57 
items constitute the accepted list of stock 
items and that no others be included in 
manufacturer’s regular lists. Dr. Louise 
Stanley represented the American Home 
Economics Association at the conference 
which decided upon the list last March. 

Home Economics in Business. Ruth 
Haynes formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Company, has announced 
the opening of an office in the Baker Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, for consultation on sales 


Carpenter, 


and service activities. 

Carlotta C. Greer, formerly director of the 
research kitchens of the American Stove 
Company, has left this position to give full 
time as head of the department foods and 
household management at the East Technical 
High School. She is succeeded by Dorothy 
Shank, who has taught at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at Lasell Seminary, 
and at the New Jersey College for Women, 
besides doing research work. for various 
commercial firms and writing for magazines. 

German Garden Cities. The experiments 
in housing carried out by such organizations 
as the German Garden City Society are 
discussed and illustrated in The Survey for 
September 15; and show daring and origi- 
nality. To get air, light, and view where 
these are most needed, some house plans 
are pie-shaped or otherwise decidedly unlike 
the conventional rectangle. 

A Magazine for Parents. The general 
interest in the question of how to bring up 
children has led George J. Hecht, the suc- 
cessful editor of Better Times, to found a 
new popular monthly Children, for which he 
has obtained a long list of distinguished 
advis@ry editors. Contributors to the first 
issue, which appeared in October, include 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Helen T. Woolley, 
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and Ernest Groves, and there are various 
special departments, as on motion pictures 
and school clothes. 

Art Embroidery by Machine. How a 
sewing machine is used for embroidery of 
all types from hemstitching and satin stitch 
to Venetian lace and reproductions of 
colored pictures is shown in a handbook of 
instructions issued by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. A study of the text and 
the excellent pictures will help to understand 
how much of modern embroidery is pro- 
duced and also how to distinguish it from 
hand work. 

Maternal Mortality. Dr. Robert Morse 
Woodbury has prepared an analysis of 
maternal mortality in the United States 
during the present century issued as Publica- 
tion No. 158 of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. It considers the risk 
of death in childbirth and from all diseases 
caused by pregnancy and confinement, and 
an authoritative discussion of conditions in 
the United States. Since these compare 
unfavorably with most other countries of 
equal prosperity and progress, the sugges- 
tions for prevention are of special interest. 

Publications on Mental Hygiene. The 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has recently issued a price list of the material 
which it distributes. One of its longer sub- 
divisions is that of the mental hygiene of 
childhood. Copies may be obtained on 
application to the Committee, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Twenty- 
eight women registered for the course in 
child care and training instituted during the 
summer session. Virginia Messenger, of 
Kansas Agricultural College and Iowa State 
College, directed the nursery school in 
which 17 children were enrolled. During 


Farmer’s Week the nursery school was a 
demonstration center with Certie Reynolds, 
state nutrition specialist, acting as nutri- 
tionst, and Catherine Corley, county health 
nurse, loaned by the State Board of Health, 
as health supervisor. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Central Section. Three meetings have been 
held since the election of Grace Allingham, 
of Fresno State Teachers College, as presi- 
dent. At the first, held on March 13 at 
the State College, Laura V. Clark, University 
High School, Berkeley, spoke on the need 
of standardization in the teaching of home 
economics. At the April meeting Mrs. 
Sunderlin, state president, who had come to 
Fresno for the meeting of the state executive 
committee two days earlier, told of the 
Women’s Industrial Conference which she 
had attended in Washington. At the meet- 
ing on May 22, Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson of 
the Honig-Cooper Company, San Francisco, 
spoke on the home economics woman in 
business. 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia. 
The practice house of the school of house- 
hold economics was formally opened early 
in October. Open house, held for two days, 
afforded visitors an opportunity to inspect 
the furnishings and equipment. During the 
year each third-year student in household 
economics will live in the house for one 
month. Under the supervision of the 
director she will for one week in turn carry 
on the duties of hostess, cook, assistant cook, 
and general housekeeper, conforming to 
dietary and economic standards. For meals, 
informal, family service will be used except 
for one meal each week when dinner guests 
will be present. 

A central dining hall, accommodating six 
hundred, recently erected on the campus, 
will give excellent opportunity for observa- 
tion and supervised practice of institutional 
administration. Florence Jarvis, a graduate 
of the institutional administration course of 
Macdonald Institute, and for the past two 
years director of Women’s Institutes in the 


-Province of Quebec, has been appointed 


dietitian. 
The school of household economics, in 
cooperation with the Victorian Order of 
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Nurses in the town of Wolfville, is establish- 
ing well-baby clinics and health and nutrition 
classes for children of preschool age. The 
project was launched early in October at an 
afternoon tea to which mothers and students 
of the senior class were invited. During the 
winter, senior students will assist at the 
clinics in weighing and measuring the 
children and in keeping records. They 
will also have frequent opportunities to give 
talks and demonstrations to groups of 
mothers and to conduct, under supervision, 
health and nutrition classes for children. 
Visits to homes where special nutrition prob- 
lems exist will also be a part of the program. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. Florence Bedell! 
formerly in charge of the textiles and 
clothing work in Illinois Wesleyan Univer 
sity, is a new member of the staff. : 

Gertrude Arbogast, of the summer schoo! 
faculty, has taken a position as supervisor 
of home economics in Troy, New York 

Mrs. Kate Kinyon, supervisor of home 
economics in Denver, talked to the summer 
school classes in home economics education 
about some of the new courses in the Denver 
schools. The illustrative notebooks and 
charts made in the classes in home problems 
in the junior high school were particularly 
valuable. Denver teachers have done some 
very interesting and original work in de 
veloping these courses, and they are meeting 
with enthusiastic response from the students. 


DELAWARE 


Board of Education. Elisabeth Amery has 
resigned her position as state supervisor of 
home economics. She spent the summer 
abroad and this year expects to study at 
Columbia. 

The home economics teachers of Delaware 
attended the tri-state convention at West- 
chester in August, studying methods for 
the winter’s work. 

University of Delaware. Ethel L. Parker 
of Women’s College studied at the University 
of Chicago in the summer. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The executive board held its 
first fall meeting on September 22; Mrs. 
Edith C. Salisbury, the newly-elected presi- 
dent, presided. Other officers who were 
elected for the ensuing year are: vice- 
president, Maude Campbell; secretary, Mary 
B. Tate; treasurer, Miss Philbrick; councilor, 
Edith District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Paul E. 
The following committee chairmen 


Thomas; delegate to the 


Howe. 
have been appointed: membership, Emma 
S. Jacobs; program, Edith Thomas; enter- 
tainment, Julia D. Connor; publicity, Edith 
Allen. 

Clyde B. Schuman is chairman of the 
Food and Nutrition Section and Mrs. Paul E. 
Howe of the Homemakers Section. Four 
new sections will be formed in the Associa- 
tion if sufficient interest is evidenced by the 
Temporary chairmen for these 
have been appointed as follows: clothing, 
Katherine Bell; education, Emeline S. 
Whitcomb; child psychology, C. Rowena 
Schmidt; economics, Mrs. Chase G. Wood- 


members. 


house. 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The fall meeting was held in In- 
dianapolis October 21 in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

State Board for Vocational Education. 
The eighth annual conference of vocational 
home economics teachers was held in Clifty 
Inn, Madison, June 14 to 19, with seventy 
inattendance. Among those on the program 
were Mabel Campbell, federal agent for 
home economics education, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. H. N. Sherwood, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction; Emma Baie, 
Purdue University; Geraldine Hadley, presi- 
dent, Indiana State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; L. N. Waddell, Perfection Stove 
Company; Neva Stephenson and Mae 
Masten, Purdue University; and M. F. 
Poland, Spencer Lens Company. The 
conference was under the direction of Mary 
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Beeman, state supervisor of home economics 
education. 

A new state course of study in 
economics for the elementary grades has 
just been distributed for use. It was 
prepared under the direction of the Indiana 
State Home Economics Association, 


home 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. A ‘‘Homemaker’s 
Handbook of Foods,” prepared by Margaret 
Haggart of the foods and nutrition depart- 
ment and published by the Jowa Home- 
maker, is just off the press. 

A recent addition to the staff is Dr. R. 
M. Arnold, who received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy last June from Yale, 
where she worked under Dr. Mendel. 
Dr. Arnold will be in charge of graduate 
work and research in foods and nutrition, 
succeeding Dr. Mabel Nelson, who has been 
made head of that department. 

Dr. Mabel Nelson has been appointed a 
member of the national committee on in- 
vestigation of meat under the Purnell Act. 

A fellowship of $4,500 a year for two years 
has been granted by Ball Brothers Company 
to the foods and nutrition department for 
research in methods of canning. This fund 
will maintain a senior fellow, Gertrude Sun- 
derlin, who is working for her doctor’s 
degree in bacteriology and foods and nutri- 
A junior fellowship of $540 will be 
Both women are 


tion. 
held by Gail Redfield. 
home economics graduates of Iowa State 
College. The investigations will deal mainly 
with methods of canning non-acid vegetables 
and meats. At present the project is tak- 
ing into consideration the length of time of 
storage before canning and length of time of 
processing in water bath. 

State vocational conference. This was 
held October 13 and 14 with an interesting 
program for public school home economics 
teachers. A special feature was the dis- 
cussion on problem teaching and on methods 
of securing and holding interest with actual 
demonstration of such methods by a class 
in the new public school laboratory in 
Home Economics Hall. 
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Light for utility and 


decoration 


Gas for cooking and ironing 


BETTER lighting, both for 
utility and for decoration, has 
become a definite part of home 
economics work. Its interest 
and application, started in 
city homes, is fast spreading 
to the country. 

Women in farm homes are 
learning from magazines and 
from extension workers the 
value of good lighting from 
the standpoint of utility 
(labor saving) ; health (relief 
from eye and nerve strain) : 
and decoration (light prop- 
erly placed to bring out colors 
in their true values). 

All these things a Colt car- 
bide gas light, plant makes 
possible in a farm home—no 
matter how remote from main 
traveled roads, for each plant 
is self-contained and _ indi- 
vidual for each farm. 


Miss Clara Woolworth, 
who has had long ex- 
perience in both the elec- 
trical and gas field, is in 
charge of the Women's 
Division of the Educa- 
tional Department of the 
J. B. Colt Company and 
will be glad to co-operate 
with you in this phase 
of your work in every 
way possible. For any 
information you may 
wish address her at the 
main office of the com- 
pany, 30 East 42nd 
Street. New York City 


LIGHT 


Not only that, but a Colt 
light plant supplies gas for 
quick, convenient cooking 
and for ironing, thus making 
possible the saving of thou- 
sands of steps and hours of 
time in the course of the year, 
and putting the farm wo- 
man’s working day on a par 
with that of her city sister. 

There are thousands of these 
plants being installed every 
year all over this country, but 
there are still thousands of 
women who need and want 
such conveniences, and if, in 
the drive for better homes. 
you of the Home Economics 
field can give accurate infor- 
mation about such equip- 
ment, you can do much good. 
Write us for complete data. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
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MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held Friday, 
October 29, at Bangor at the time of the 
State Teachers Convention. Helen Good- 
speed, director of home economics at the 
University of Arkansas, was the guest of 
honor. The Association’s two representa- 
tives, Florence L. Jenkins, president, and 
Alfreda Skillin, president of the Farmington 
Normal student club, reported on the Minne- 
apolis meeting. 

The Association was represented at the 
home economics section meetings of the 
National Education Association in Phila- 
delphia by Helen E. Lockwood and Mary 
Palmer, both of the Farmington State Nor- 
mal School. 

Under the leadership of Florence L. 
Jenkins, state supervisor of home economics, 
a summer session of six weeks was held at 
Castine for the home economics teachers of 
the state. 

University of Maine. A radio talk on 
“Children’s fears and some related prob- 
lems,’’ was given by Professor Taylor last 
summer, which included explanations of the 
psychology of fears and practical ways of 
overcoming them in little children by sweet 
reasonableness, principles equally applicable 
to re-education in other difficulties of chil- 
dren and of adults as well. 

Esther McGinnis, head of the home 
economics department and regional councilor 
of the Maine Home Economics Association, 
has received a child study fellowship from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
She will spend the year in study at the 
University of Minnesota. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, April 24. Ninety-five were 
present. Helen Rippard, councilor, re- 
ported on the annual meeting in California 
last August. Representatives of clubs from 
Hood College, University of Maryland, and 
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Baltimore reported activities of their organi- 
zations. Marie Mount of College Park wel- 
comed the Association to the University and 
extended an invitation to visit the practice 
house and the model home of Better Homes 
in America near the college. In the after- 
noon the Association visited the Federal 
Bureau of Home Economics and later had a 
joint dinner meeting with the District of 
Columbia Association. 

Baltimore Home Economics Association. 
A benefit card party was held on May 7 to 
meet the seventy-five dollar pledge for the 
Ellen H. Richards Fund. 

Ata recent meeting held in the auditorium 
of Clifton Park Junior High School, three 
one-act plays were given by three home 
economics clubs: “The budget ghost,” by 
No. 47, “A study in color,” by Forest Park 
High School, and ‘‘Mother’s cure,” by No. 
79. Mary Faulkner, supervisor of home 
economics, gave an interesting paper out- 
lining the work of the home economics 
department in the school system. The 
Women’s Civic Organization was the guest 
of the Association. 

Four home economics clubs have been 
organized during the year, the membership 
ranging from forty at Forest Park High 
School to one hundred and sixty at Junior 
High School No. 47. The others are at 
Junior High School No. 79 and No. 114. 
The Club at No. 47 has been divided into 
five units, handicraft, house management, 
first aid, foods, and social service. Once a 
month the units are brought together for a 
general meeting, beginning with business 
matters and ending with a talk by an out- 
side speaker. The aims of the clubs vary, 
but they are all united in an endeavor to 
link the home to the school and to promote 
a better understanding of the problems of 
daily life. All the clubs have affiliated or 
are planning to affiliate with the state and 
national associations this year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Econorrics Associa- 
tion. Finding out what mothers think 
about home economics in the high school was 
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E can suggest no better book for each 

student of cooking to take with her 
for the Thanksgiving and Christmas holi- 
days, than the Royal Cook Book. It con- 
tains so many ideas not only for holiday 
baking, but for every day. Simply fill out 
the coupon. 


Educational D-partment 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY 

tacE. St,, New York City 

Please send me—free—copies of the famous Royal Cook 
Book 
Name 
Address 


City 


State 
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the investigation carried on by the education 
committee this past year, with Lucile Rey- 
nolds as chairman. (Questionnaires brought 
response from mothers of sixty girls, of 
whom one-third were taking no home 
economics courses at all. There was much 
variation as to subjects liked or disliked, 
subjects of most value and of least value. 
Most mothers spoke favorably both of sub- 
ject matter and of teaching, yet there were 
enough criticisms to provoke thought. 
The resulting recommendation was that an 
advisory committee of mothers aid home 
economics teachers in the public schools to 
interpret their work to the community. 

The fall meeting of the Association was 
held at Wellesley College, Saturday, October 
23, in two sessions. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Lucile Reynolds has resigned as state home 
demonstration leader to spend a year at 
Chicago University. Marion Tucker, for- 
meriy state clothing specialist, after a 
half vear at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has returned as assistant pro- 
fessor of clothing on the resident staff. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
Since the division of the State Education 
\ssociation into districts, nine district 
meetings are held. The annual meeting, 
which rotates among the districts, was held 
this year at Ironwood, on October 8. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
The summer conference for Smith-Hughes 
teachers was held in July. Dean Jean 
Krueger gave an interesting talk on “‘Stand- 
ards of accomplishment for girls entering 
college home economics courses”’ and Minnie 
Irons discussed ‘Building and judging 
teaching problems.”’ Extracts from these 
addresses were given in the October News- 
letter. 

State Normal College, Ypsilanti. Jean- 
nette Garrett, food instructor for the past 
two years, was married September 8 to Harry 
Bussing of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Edna J. Orr, training teacher in the depart- 
ment of home economics, has accepted a 
position in the Kamehameha Schools, 
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Honolulu, Hawaii. This is the oldest 
private school in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Dairy Council. Flint, with 133,000 popu- 
ation, has been added to the cities organized 
for Dairy Council work, as the result of a 
joint meeting of National and Detroit 
Dairy Council representatives with dairy 
producers, dealers, and local health authori- 
ties. Active educational work on dairy and 
other food products in schools and clubs 
started in September. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A. and M. College. One phase of the 
clothing work of the extension division has 
been the demonstration of sewing machine 
attachments under the supervision of Ann 
Jordan, household art specialist of the home 
demonstration department. The machine 
companies have been glad to cooperate and 
women have taken great interest in learning 
this time-saving lesson. At every demon- 
stration some woman admits that she let 
the baby tear up her attachments because 
she did not know how to use them. The 
demonstration has also been used at the 
popular clothing schools held over the state, 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. 
Montana had eleven out of its eighty 
members at the Minneapolis meeting. The 
fall meetings of the council and the Associa- 
tion were held in Helena in October at the 
time of the State Teachers meeting, with 
Alice Edwards as guest of honor. 

Montana State College. —Two new mem- 
bers of the staff are Rua Van Horn, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
teacher trainer and state supervisor, and 
Dorothy Keubler, State University of 
Washington, Seattle, in charge of institu- 
tional management work and director of 
Hamilton Hall in the absence of Mildred 
Nemeck, who is taking advanced work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Jessie Richardson, research worker, 
is completing her bulletin on public school 
dormitories for rural children in Montana. 

The new building for home economics and 
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Real Cause for Thanksgiving 
~Pumpkin Pie! 


HAT, indeed, would Thanksgiving be without 
. pumpkin pie. And have you discovered that a 
; little baking powder helps in making a flaky pie-crust? 
. Try it the next time. 


= The stuffing for the Thanksgiving fowl will also be less 
% solid and compact if a teaspoon of baking powder is 


added in the mixing. 


For these new uses, select Davis Baking Powder, for 


ns Davis is pure and sure—put to the test and found per- 
: fect in class-room and home for nearly 50 years. 

R. B. DAVIS CO. 

Hoboken, N. J. 

Instructors: | 

c Let us send you the Les- ! 

7, son Plan on Biscuit 


and Pastries which con- 
tains many tempt ing 
; recipes for p tes and 

other pastries appropri 
f ate for the Thanksgiving 
feast. Write to Domes- 
tic Science Department, 


; R. B. Davis Company, 

Hoboken, N. J., stating 

1 the number desired. A 

D sample can of Davis will 

5 also be sent on request 


EVERY INGREDIENT APPROVED BY U.S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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art is nearing completion and both depart- 
ments will be moved into their new quarters 
during the fall. 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska. A nursery school 
for a laboratory in child care study was 
opened in October. Ruth Staples and Mary 
Bailey, who have studied at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, were in charge. This school 
succeeds the one which has been conducted 
for the past two summers under the direction 
of Dr. Leona Vincent of Merrill-Palmer 
School. 

The new members of the home economics 
staff this year are: Rebekah Gibbons, for- 
merly assistant director of nutrition with 
the American Red Cross; Florence Faust 
of the textiles and clothing division at 
Ames; Marjorie Clark from the foods and 
nutrition division at Purdue University; 
Bernice Elwell from institution manage- 
ment at the University of Wyoming; Flor- 
ence Corbin, city supervisor of home 
economics, Springfield, Illinois. 

Matilda Peters spent the summer in 
Europe. Ruby Simpson is in charge of the 
home management house this year. Mildred 
Holtz, of the institution management divi- 
sion of Nebraska, has resigned to take up 
similar work at the University of Indiana. 

Beulah Coon, for several years head of the 
vocational education division, is in a similar 
position at the University of Chicago this 
year. Jane Hinkley is taking Miss Coon’s 
place in Nebraska. 

Greta Gray, research specialist in home 
economics, went to Australia this summer 
and on the way visited Honolulu, Samoa, and 
the Fiji Islands. 
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Eighth Annual Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics Conference. This was held at 
Lincoln August 30, 31, and September 1. 
Mabel Campbell, University of Missouri, 
conducted the work in related science, while 
Jane Hinkley, University of Nebraska, 
developed the work in methods of teaching 
clothing. Child care work was handled by 
teachers in the field. Two evening school 
instructors reported on methods of handling 
a laboratory class and discussion class in 
adult education. Margaret Fedde, chair- 
man of home economics, University of 
Nebraska, talked on opportunities for home 
economics trained women. Home project 
work was discussed by Birdie Vorhies, state 
supervisor of home economics, from project 
reports which had been submitted with the: 
annual reports of the day schools. Mr.C. A.. 
Fulmer and Professor H. E. Bradford, 
University of Nebraska, talked on oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of home eco- 
nomics instructors. 

Mother’s Camps. Nebraska had six of 
the vacation camps for mothers so popular 
in many states this past summer. They 
were open to project leaders sent by or- 
ganized extension clubs and to interested 
women in other organizations. Mary- 
Ellen Brown, state leader of home demon- 
stration work, had charge of the ‘camps 
and local county agents managed details. 
In all but two a cook and camp manager 
prepared the “eats” so that the mothers had 
nothing to do but eat, sleep, rest, and take 
part in the programs. Each camp lasted 
four days, closing with a big picnic for the 
communities and families of the mothers. 
Although enrollment was not large, con- 
structive suggestions for bettering their 
communities were offered in round table 
discussions and both the mothers and the 
leaders considered the camps a success. 
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